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Important News 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


DEAR READERS, 


We have been very grateful for your enthusiastic encouragement of our efforts to make 
Books on Trial a better and more helpful magazine. Your letters of approval, your suggestions 
and comments, your success in obtaining new subscribers have been of inestimable help to us. 


As you know, The Thomas More Association is a not-for-profit organization and Books 
on Trial is an activity which we could not afford to support as a business venture. We publish 
Books on Trial because we feel that it is needed. Now, with your continued help, we will try 
to do more. 


We realize that our subscription rate of $4.00 is too high for the average pocketbook. 
Many other magazines, faced by increasing costs in every department, have been forced to raise 
their subscription rates. We are doing the unprecedented and the unusual—beginning June 1, 
1950, the subscription rate for Books on Trial will be $2.50 for one year, $4.00 for two! 


To many—particularly auditors—this step will seem a wild gamble. To us, however, it is 
a calculated risk. We believe there are thousands who cannot afford to buy books regularly 
(and thereby obtain Books on Trial through our Book Club) and who could not afford our old 
rate, but who do want the magazine and now will be able to subscribe. We believe many more 
schools will want to use it in their classrooms (a special teachers’ manual will be available 
this summer and information on bulk rates for schools and organizations can be obtained). We 
hope that pastors will place it in their magazine racks and that the Catholic booksellers will 
want to feature it in their stores. We think that individuals and organizations will want to place 
it in public schools and libraries, and give gift subscriptions to friends. We believe that you 
will continue to give us your necessary support and help now that we have made this reduc- 
tion—two years subscription now for what you formerly paid for one year. 


Our advertising budget is so limited, more than ever now, as to be about non-existant. 
We must, as we have in the past, depend on you. We do so with little fear, knowing from past 


experience that with your help we will succeed. 
The Staff of 


Books on Trial 
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Among Our Reviewers 


Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. CAutumn 
Leaves, page 30) is the author of Blue- 
print for a Catholic University. Father 
Ward's latest book is a novel, Concern- 
ing Mary Ann, soon to be published by 
the Ave Maria Press. 


Beatrice H. Zedler (Journal in the 
Night, page 9) is an instructor of 
philosophy at Marquette University. 


Reginald M. Coffey, O.P. (The 
Catholic Church in the United States, 
page 28) is assistant archivist of the 
Dominican province of St. Joseph, and 
is the author of The Man from Rocca 
Sicca, a life of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


John P. Foley (Dog on the Sun, page 
19) is a graduate of Catholic Univer- 
sity of America who is now doing gradu- 
ate work at Tulane University. 


Desmond Lonergan (Gather, Dark- 
ness! page 18) is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Quebec. He has con- 
tributed short stories, articles and poetry 
to many Catholic magazines. 


Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 
CHilary’s Island, page 36) teaches Eng- 
lish at Marycliff High School, Spokane, 
Wash. She is also the author of several 
monthly columns and various articles on 
juvenile books and reading. 


Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan (Another 
Pamela, page 16) is a member of the 
English department at Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Rev. Daniel Cantwell (Southern 
Legacy, page 9) is chaplain of. the 
Catholic Labor Alliance. 


Sister Mary Augustina, B.V.M. (The 
Limits and Divisions of European His- 
tory, page 27) is a member of the 
history department of Mundelein Col- 
lege, Chicago. 


Mrs. Eileen Hall (The Spirituality 
of Saint Therese, page 24) is a staff 
member of the Atlanta Journal Maga- 
zine and is book editor for The Bulletin 
of the Catholic Laymen’s Association of 
Georgia. 


Margaret Collins (The Medal, page 
35) is a member of the staff of New- 
berry Library, Chicago. 








A New Windeatt Book... 


THE MEDAL 








by Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


Many people wear the “Miracu- 
lous Medal” but do not know 
the wonderful events that led 
to the designing of this medal. 
Our Lady herself designed it 
and in a series of visions to a 
Daughter of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sister Catherine 
Laboure, promised special help 
and heavenly favors to those 
who would wear it. Written for 
upper grades and youth, but any 
adult will enjoy it. Illustrated by 
Gedge Harmon. 106 pages. 
$2.00. 


Other books by the same au- 
thor are: THE MAN ON FIRE, 
St. Paul, $2.50; LITTLE 
QUEEN, Little Flower of Jesus, 
$2.00; PARISH PRIEST OF 
ARS, St. John Vianney, $2.00; 
LITTLE SISTER, Blessed 
Imelda, $1.50; THE CHIL- 
DREN OF FATIMA, $2.00. 


Order from your bookstore or 


THE GRAIL 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 











YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A BRIEF REVIEW— 


Editor: I came across a book here in 
Providence, R.I., to which my wander- 
ing steps have brought me, and it bowled 
me over. True no one asked me to write 
a review of it, but I just had to let you 
know what I think of it. Dimly I see in 
it gn answer to the whole riddle of our 
days. 

The Way of Divine Love (BOT, 
March, 1950) published by The New- 
man Press is the most stupendous book 
I have read in a long time. It speaks of 
the love and mercy of God—and the 
words are Christ's own. They open be- 
fore us a vista of such love that one gets 
lost in it like in a sea. It encompasses 
you, it swallows you, it surrounds you 
until you begin dimly to understand that 
Christ once more has come to speak to 
the world, through a little, humble nun 
of His Sacred Heart. 


Somehow little Josefa of the Sacred 
Heart Convent in France is part of that 
strange, immense and divine pattern that 
slowly, almost unnoticed, is unfolding 
itself before our still almost blind eyes. 
It goes with the apparitions of Fatima. 
It is part and parcel of that stupendous 
document, given to us by the Pope, and 
called “The Encyclical Letter on the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 


Catherine Doherty 
Providence, R.I. 


THE LEAP— 
Editor: I read and enjoyed your com- 


ments on I Leap Over the Wall in BOT. 
I have not yet read this book from cover 
to cover, but I think I’ve assimilated. it 


fairly well. 


While I deplore Miss Baldwin’s title 
as being astonishingly bad taste, I be- 
lieve she deserves a great deal of praise. 
To a lay person it may seem strange 
that she remained in the convent 18 
years after realizing that she had no 
vocation. She wanted to “stick it out” 
because she had made that sacred con- 
tract and she hoped that by making the 
best of things her life would be toler- 
able. I think every religious will take off 
her hypothetical hat to one who can say 
she was a square peg in a round hole. I 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Thomas 
Merton’s 


newest book 
tells about the spiritual 


adventure called mysticism 


WHAT ARE 
THESE 
WOUNDS? 


Actually the first biography of 
St. Lutgarde in English, this 
study of her life turns out to be 
one of the clearest discussions 
on mysticism ever written. Mer- 
ton, writing her life under obedi- 
ence, discovers her delightfully 
human side and attractiveness 
during a strict Trappistine life 
that included three seven-year 
fasts. Her stigmata, mysticism, 
and influence are explained in a 
way that is at once profound 
and simple. 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
405 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Here is the sad story behind 
a best-seller. It all began with 


A Gocktail Party in Brooklyn 


FF" THOSE sensible citizens who have 
never given birth to a book, and 
certainly never intend to, this article 
may carry scant interest. Unless, that is, 
those citizens have enough sadism in 
their system to relish all the trouble 
that another person can get into. 


This true confession story begins, in 
the usual vein, with springtime and 
romance. My romance with Sheed and 
Ward, Publishers, began as a blind date, 
one spring evening, when they invited 
me to a cocktail party in Brooklyn. True, 
they didn’t even know the color of my 
eyes—or where I lived, but they man- 
aged, via a forwarded letter, to woo me 
subtly. Wouldn't I like to meet them at 
1411 Hancock Street, between Irving 
and Wychoff Avenue, at six o'clock for 
a little drink? All I had to do, leered 
my invitation, was to hop on the 
B. M. T. Carnarsie subway and a jolly 
evening would be had by all. 

The only trouble was that the B. M. 
T. Carnarsie line didn’t happen to run 
out to South Bend, Indiana, where I 
lived. (I was just a simple midwestern 
maiden.) Regretfully, I turned down 
my invitation to the big city, but the 
seeds of romance had been sown. We 
started exchanging tender notes. . . I 
sent them my picture. .. . 

The next thing I knew (for I was 
just a simple midwestern maiden), a 
little book was on its way. Oh, don't 
think for a minute, though, that I don’t 
have the legal marriage license to show 
people. It’s about five pages of fine legal 
print, that I haven’t yet been able to 
figure out, and refers to our coming 
little one as The Work. (Not a saint’s 
name, I’m sure, but rather impressive 
in a secular sort of way.) 

It is The Work, later officially and 
aptly baptized Reproachfully Yours, that 
changed me from that carefree mid- 
western maiden to the purified-by-suffer- 
ing woman I am today. Little Reproach- 
fully, from the very beginning, was 
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Lucie Hastey is the author of “Re- 

proachfully Yours,” probably the only 

book of personal essays which has ever 
appeared on a best-seller list. 


destined to be a problem child—and I a 
problem mother. 

In those first early days, I took my 
coming maternity very lightly. Besides, 
as I kept telling myself, this wasn’t like 
really having a book. It was just going 
to be a collection of essays I'd already 
written. All I had to face, I kept telling 
myself, was the mechanical chore of 
typing it off and slinging it into the 
nearest mailbox. From then on, it was 
up to my publishers to sweat it out and 
suffer the consequences. 

I honestly don’t believe Sheed and 
Ward realized, though, just what they 
were in for in the way of long-suffering. 
Even so, their suffering was nothing 
like unto mine. It would be like compar- 
ing a headache to a brain concussion. ‘To 
alleviate my pains I soon found myself 
longing for a corps of ministering angels 
—along with a doctor, lawyer, notary 
public, spiritual director and _psychia- 
trist. (The psychiatrist, of course, was 
to explain why I'd ever started writing 
in the first place. Had I, as a small 
child, asked for an ink pad for Christ- 


mas and received some wool ribbed 
stockings instead? Had this early frus- 
tration, smouldering for years in my 
subconscious, suddenly burst into flames 
in my middle years? If so, the frustra- 
tion | was now experiencing was going 
to guarantee a mighty neurotic old age.) 

I had only two weeks in which to 
type my material and so, during those 
two weeks, my two youngest children 
came down with the measles. Since this 
clearly came under the heading of “An 
Act of God,” my publishers nobly 
rushed to the rescue and pressed one of 
their office slaves into service to help 
me. 


There then followed a frantic criss- 
cross of communiques (“One for you, 
one for me” . . . “You type this, I'll 
type that”) with no one having a very © 
clear idea as to what was going on. | 
remember I found one missing essay, 
several weeks later, down behind the 
living room desk. 

The typescript and the measles made 
the finish line together. Then, just as I 
was beginning to breathe normally 
again, a terrifying thought struck me. 
Quick! Where was my lawyer? Here I 
had blithely and unethically sent in 
three essays for book publication with- 
out bothering to clear them with Sign 
magazine. Sign had long since paid for 
them but had not yet published them. 
In order to save my neck from the 
guillotine, editor Father Gorman, un- 
happy soul, would have to publish those 
things immediately, in rapid fire succes- 
sion, and forget whatever plans he had. 
(In those carefree days I had no con- 
ception—but I was to learn!—of the high 
cost of resetting type.) 

Let it be said that the Reverend Gor- 
man, cavalier of the old school that he 
is, harkened to my plea and stopped the 
presses. Moreover, he didn’t even swear. 
All he muttered under his breath was 
“Women, women, women! But all right, 
we'll shove you down our readers’ 
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throats for three months straight and if 
circulation falls down drastically, heaven 
help you.” 

By the time this delicate situation 
was under control, the galley proofs of 
The Work were back on my doorstep 
for proofreading. Happily, I settled 
down in a comfortable chair—draping 
those three-foot-long pages over and 
around my left knee, and prepared to 
enjoy myself. It was going to be right 
interesting, at long last, to see what my 
book was all about. And I could, with 
no more measles on the premises, now 
have the leisure to polish lovingly and 
broodingly The Work to a hard high 
finish. (If I'd read my contract all the 
way through, I would have known bet- 
ter but my contract had been dull read- 
ing, with no plot to speak of, and I'd 
tossed it aside with a yawn.) 


AS I innocently flipped through The 
Work, my estimate of the labor 
involved began to grow. ("Iwas ever 
thus, whether you're author, plumber, 
or garage mechanic.) It now began to 
look as if not only a simonizing job was 
called for but a general overhaul: install 
new gaskets, grind the valves, put in 
new spark plugs. 

For one thing, every third sentence 
seemed to lead off with “naturally,” “of 
course,” “obviously,” or “needless to say.” 
I began to wonder, since everything 
was obviously so obvious, why I had 
bothered to write it in the first place. 
Maybe The Work should just be 
christened Obviously Yours? 

In this infatuation-with-one’s-own- 
words department, were several other 
little demons. Leering at me from all 
sides were “alas” or “alack” or, for greater 
variety, “alackaday.” But what, alas, 
were other synonyms? Since my book 
contained a good deal of moaning, I 
just couldn’t dispense with “alas.” Off- 
hand, the only other substitute I could 
think of was “Creepers!” And “Creep- 
ers!” just wasn’t tragic and_biblical- 
sounding enough to suit me. 

Nevertheless, I fell to—with plenty 
of elbow grease and a right good will— 
to the task ahead. At length satisfied, I 
settled down to the final chore of word 
by word, line by line, page by page, 
agony by agony, proofreading for typo- 
graphical errors. (Have you ever con- 
sidered the pitfalls lurking in “scared” 
for “sacred”, “mush” for ‘much”, “lust” 
for “lost”, etc.?) It proved such a dreary, 
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boring ordeal that my heart began to 
bleed for all authors who have faced it, 
are facing it, or will face it. I resolved 
henceforth to include galley slaves 
(Webster's definition: “Those com- 
pelled, often as punishment for crime, 
to work at the oars of a galley”) in my 
regular night prayers. I also began to 
feel that literary critics do not even 
begin to give credit where credit is due. 
The meanest literary critic in the world, 
it seemed to me, ought to be able to 
come through with: “This book stinks, 
true, but the proofreading was amaz- 
ingly well executed.” 

The big mistake of this galley slave 
Cit’s odd, isn’t it, to reflect where spring 
and romance can land you?) was to 
bring my husband in on it. I innocently 
gave The Work to my English-professor 
husband to punctuate. He could punc- 
tuate it to his little heart’s delight, for 
all I cared, but I turned on him—snarl- 
ing like a mother lioness—when he be- 
gan to unearth all sorts of grammatical 
errors. (Here a dangling participle, there 
a dangling participle, everywhere a 
dangling participle. Old MacDonald 
had a farm. . . .) Maybe I should just 
change the book title to Danglingly 
Yours? 

Our conversation finally degenerated 
to an icy repartee that ran something 
like this: 

He, coldly: “This sentence, as it 
stands, makes absolutely no sense.” 

Me, icily: “Who cares? Go on. Just 
punctuate.” 

Before I got around to packing my 
satchel for Reno, however, the potential 
homewrecker was packed off—and none 
too soon! — to New York. Marred and 
mangled almost beyond recognition, it 
bore scant resemblance to its former 
dainty self. Still, I felt a justifiable pride 
and righteousness in all the labor I 
had put into it. It wasn’t every author, 
I felt, who was so painstakingly con- 
scientious in his efforts to eliminate 
shoddy craftsmanship. So my _pub- 
lishers thought I was just a simple mid- 
western maiden, eh? My _ publishers 
were in for a mighty pleasant surprise. 

By practically the next mail, back 
came a hysterical letter from my pleas- 
antly surprised publishers: “You can’t 
do things like this! Only Winston 
Churchill can get away with rewriting 
his galley proof! Please refer to your 
contract that states you must bear dam- 
ages for revisions exceeding 10%. At a 





rough guess, this looks like a $400 dam- 
age suit for you if you really insist on 
these changes. Dear lady, don’t you 
realize that it sometimes costs as much 
as $3 to reset even a comma?” 

Three buck for a measly little comma? 
Creepers! (I'll us the word now because 
it never got into my book. Too expen- 
sive!) All my life, I’d been taking com. 
mas for granted: little sawed-off curly- 
cues that one sprinkled around to in- 
dicate that here was a good place for 


the reader to stop for the breath that} 
refreshes. Commas were all right in 


their place, of course, but for three dol- 
lars a throw I just wasn’t having any. 


My readers would just have to take care | 
of their own breathing. Maybe I should | 
just retitle my book Breathlessly Yours? | 


A s to my other fond but tardy im-} 


provements—well it’s funny what a 


threat of $400 can do to change one’s} 


perspective. Quickly hauling down my 
flag, I sent off a hasty dispatch to my 
publishers and conceded that J wasn't 
Winston Churchill. There was even, on 
second thought, much to be said for un- 
polished and shoddy craftsmanship. It 
was comfortable. It even had a certain 
homespun charm, a rugged mountaineer 
strength. I didn’t want little Reproach- 
fully to be a sissy but a regular barefoot 
boy. 

All went smoothly, for a few weeks, 
until Mr. Sheed decided to change the 
name of my barefoot boy to “A Little 
Peach In the Orchard Grew.” Reproach- 
fully,I wrote back that Mr. Sheed, 
even though he had no regard for a 
mother’s feelings, should consider his po- 
tential customers’ feelings. How would 
he feel going into a book shop and ask- 
ing for some fruit? (The peach idea was 
put back in the fruit bowl. This round 
was mine. ) 

All went smoothly, for a few more 
weeks, until I was sent the foreword for 
my book. I had asked for a foreword 
(other books had forewords, why 
couldn’t I have a little foreword, too?) 
but I hadn’t asked to be canonized. It 
was an utterly fascinating foreword, no 
doubt about it, but just whom was it 
talking about? Me or St. Francis of 
Assisi? (My weary publishers answered 
that it didn’t too much matter—no one 
reads forewords, anyway. So, bowing my 
head, I acknowledged that this round 
was theirs.) ; 

(Continued on page 20) 
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MEN WITHOUT FACES 


Report on Communist plans 
for overthrow of U.S. government 


Men Wirnour Faces, by Louis Bu- 
denz. Harper. 305 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Augustine ]. Osgniach, 
O.S.B. 


America awake! The “men without 
faces,” your mortal enemies, are within 
your gates. They have penetrated the 
government, labor unions, the press, the 
motion picture industry and radio, youth 
organizations, women’s clubs, veterans’ 
posts, religious bodies, and cultural and 
recreational organizations. 


Men Without Faces is calculated to 
arouse the American people from their 
lethargy and_ self-complacency to the 
realization of the imminent dangers 
with which they are confronted. It is 
the voice of one who was there, and 
reports what he knows and what he 
saw. “Out of my experiences of ten 
years in Communist leadership,” the au- 
thor states in the preface, “I hope in 
this book to make the American people 
understand the extent and character of 
the Communist conspiracy for world 
conquest . . . show beyond question that 
the Communist party is not a political 
party in the American or democratic 
sense, but solely a fifth column of the 
Kremlin . . . and make clear, once and 
for all, from the repeated pledges of 
the Kremlin itself, that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship will not rest until it has 
achieved its objective of the “World Oc- 
tober, the world of Soviet dictator- 
ship.” In the opinion of this reviewer 
the author has succeeded in proving 
these points. This promised extension to 
the entire globe of the October of the 
Russian revolution, which set up the 
Soviet dictatorship, is the dynamo of the 
Communist movement. This promise is 
held as the central point of their politi- 
cal creed. 


It is well known that the Communist 
conspiracy for world conquest is in a 
large measure realized. The Commu- 
nists now control not only the whole of 
Central-Eastern and South-Central Eu- 
rope and Finland, but also Manchuria, 
one half of Korea and the whole of 
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China. Within the last five years Sta- 
lin’s empire has grown from 190 mil- 
lion to more than 700 million. Soviet 
leaders have pushed Russia’s boundaries 
and spheres of influence westward and 
eastward far beyond any dreams of im- 
perialist Czars. They are daily expand- 
ing their conquest. It is a fundamental 
tenet of Communism that under a capi- 
talistic system of world economics war 
is inevitable. Stalin and his henchmen 
are firmly convinced of the inevitable, 
final conflict between the capitalist and 
the Communist worlds. 


On all fronts Communism is advanc- 
ing. Western democracies are on the 
defensive. Even in Italy and France the 


democratic victories of the recent past 
are only of a temporary nature, more 
political than industrial. The world- 
wide Communist conspiracy is now a 
direct threat to the safety of the United 
States. If the march of these dark forces 
is not checked at once, they will un- 
questionably dominate the world. 

“The Communist organization in the 
United States,” this book reveals, “is 
ever under the thumb of a foreign dic- 
tator, accepting subsidies from him, 
agreeing always with him, idolizing 
him, directed by his agents, refusing to 
permit democratic life within its ranks 
—that is not a legitimate political party. 
That is a fifth column. And that is Sta- 
lin’s creature, the Communist party of 
the United States of America.” 

A national and international figure, 
the author of this book needs no intro- 
duction. As former managing editor of 
the Communist Daily Worker and as a 
member of the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, Louis Budenz 

(Continued on page 25) 





evidence. 


Louis F, BUDENZ’ name is once again in the head- 
lines—just as it was when his book This Is My 
Story was published in 1947. This Is My Story, 
Budenz’ autobiography up to the time he left the 
Communist party and returned to the Catholic 
Church, served as the basis for the trial of the 11 
Communist leaders, although this was not Budenz’ 
purpose in writing the book; Men Without Faces 
might well result in equally important actions, since 
there is not one statement in the book, according to 
its author, which is not supported by documentary 


Born on July 17, 1891, in Indianapolis, Budenz 
attended St. Xavier’s College in Ohio and St. Mary’s 





College in Kansas. In 1912 he was admitted to the bar in Indiana, and 
became editor of the Carpenter, publication of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. From 1915 to 1920 he was secretary of the St. Louis 
Civic League, and in 1920 became editor of Labor Age. During his work as 
a labor leader Budenz was arrested 21 times in labor disputes, and each time 
gained an acquittal. 

In October, 1935, Budenz joined the Communist party. In rapid succes- 
sion he was labor editor of the Daily Worker, editor of the Midwest Daily 
Record, and then president of Freedom of the Press Co., Inc., which pub- 
lishes the Daily Worker. From June, 1940, to October, 1945, he was presi- 
dent of this corporation and managing editor of its paper, as well as a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the Communist Party. 

After four years of internal struggle, on the evening of October 10,. 1945 
before the altar of St. Louis in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, Budenz 
returned to the Church from which he had been excommunicated 30 years 
before, and his wife Margaret along with his three daughters were baptized. 
Since that time Budenz has taught at the University of Notre Dame, and is 
now a professor at Fordham University. 
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Books and Morality 


In THE April 7 issue of The Common- 
weal, Walter Kerr, of the drama school 
faculty of Catholic University of 
America, writes to censure the Phili- 
stines who would evaluate books and 
other works of art morally. “The only 
legitimate question,’ Mr. Kerr says, “is 
simply: Is it a work of art? Just as one 
does not speak of an immoral chair or an 
immoral automobile, one ought not to 
speak of another made thing, an artifact, 
as an immoral book or play. On the 
other hand, this is just how much of 
what is called Catholic criticism does 
speak of books and plays. The pulpit 
attacks ‘immoral shows,’ the Legion of 
Decency ratings read ‘morally objection- 
able in part,’ Books on Trial means that 
they are on trial morally . . .” 

Mr. Kerr then goes on to say that 
the moralist concerns himself with books 
and plays because in these “there is fre- 
quently, if not almost always, some de- 
piction of sin.” His conclusion is that if 
a work of art is judged on artistic 
grounds “the moralist, then, may retire 
his own forms of judgment without fear. 
He is under no obligation to evaluate 
the work as morally objectionable or 
unobjectionable. He has only to ask, or 
let the critic ask: Is it art, or is it not 
art?” 

We would like to call to Mr. Kerr’s 
attention two points which he seems to 
overlook. 
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First, reviews of books which appear 
in newspapers, magazines and popular 
periodicals. are not works of criticism. 
Criticism, according to J. C. La Driere 
of Catholic University, writing in Re- 
turn to Poetry, is “evaluation of evalua- 
tions . . . criticism begins when, (after) 


your judgment . . , you undertake to 
explore alternative possibilities with a 
view to displacing the opinion you 
originally embraced.” Reviews, on the 
other hand, are opinions and judgments 
given by experienced and competent per- 
sons for the purpose of helping others 
to decide whether or not they will give 
their attention, time and money to read 
a particular book. In making such judg- 
ments, the Christian reviewer must 
consider what effect the book is going 
to have on the morals of its readers. If 
a book is so obscene or viciously attrac- 
tive as to constitute an occasion of sin, 
then that book is morally objectionable 
—and to describe it as such is more ac- 
curate and more informative than to say 
that it is bad art or not art at all. If Mr. 
Kerr calls reviewers critics, and if he 
claims reviewers have no right to talk 
about morals, we think he is failing to 
make some very necessary distinctions. 
The second point concerns the depic- 
tion of sin in works of art. Mr. Kerr says 
that “the reflection of sin may in some 
part contribute to the beauty of the arti- 
fact, and hence to the proper pleasure of 
mankind.” When this is brought out 
from behind the verbiage, it is merely a 
re-statement of the fact that sin may be 
legitimately portrayed in works of art. 
As Jacques Maritain writes in Art and 
Scholasticism, “The essential question 
is not to know whether a novelist can or 


cannot depict such-and-such an aspect’ 


of evil. The essential question is from 
what altitude he depicts it.” We think 
very few Catliolics object to the depic- 
tion of sin in works of art, but we also 
know that very many of them are con- 
cerned with the “altitude” from which 
sin is depicted. Mr. Kerr is beating a 
dead horse with a worn-out broom when 
he implies that Catholics in general ob- 
ject to the depiction of sin in art. 





The belief that the rabble will only 
read rubbish can be read between the 
lines of all our contemporary writers, 
even of those writers whose rubbish the 
rabble reads. 

G. K. Chesterton: 
Charles Dickens 


~~ Book Marks 





Biggest news in the book world at thi 
time of the year usually concerns the 
titles of books being prepared for fall 
publication. Some which have alread; 
been announced are: Lift Up You 
Heart, by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen; Why 
I Know There Is a God, by Fulton 
Oursler; The Revolt Against Reason, by 
Alfred Lunn; The Common Man, by G. 
K. Chesterton (a collection of articles 
from various magazines); This Little 
While, by Rev. John W. Lynch, the 
author of A Woman Wrapped in 
Silence; Men I Hold Great, by Francois 
Mauriac, to be published on October 11, 
Mauriac’s 65th birthday; Mission to the 
Poorest, by Maisie Ward. 
9 
Applications for the three 1950 Bruce 
Fellowships in fiction are now being ac 
cepted. The recipient of each fellow. 
ship will receive $1800. Complete in 
formation and application blanks may 
be obtained from The Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
—@-— 
The American Irish Historical So- 
ciety recently presented a gold medal to 
James Brendan Connolly. Mr. Connolly, 
who is now 81 years old, is famous as 
the author of stories, which are prac 
tically classics by now, about the Glow 
cester fishermen. 












—-@— 

Lippincott has announced that in the 
fall they will publish new editions of 
Belloc’s biographies of Wolsey, Cran- 
mer and Richelieu. 

—_@-- 

Under the title “Priests among Men’, 
the last pastoral letter written by the 
late Cardinal Suhard of Paris has been 
published in its entirety in the March 
April issue of Integrity magazine. Like 
others of his pastoral letters, it is well 
worth reading. 

oo - 

Sheed and Ward is preparing two 
new anthologies for fall publication. 
The Mary Book, edited by F. J. Sheed, 
will contain writings of Msgr. Knox, 
Chesterton, Belloc, Father Martindale, 
Caryll Houselander, Sigrid Undset, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, Paul Claudel 
and others, all about Our Lady, her life 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





Thoughts of a Christian 
In War-Torn Germany 


JournaL IN THE Nicut, by Theodor 
Haecker. Translated by A. Dru. Pan- 
theon. 222 pp. $3.50. 
eviewed by Beatrice H. Zedler 


Among the works criticizing the Nazi 
regime, this book holds a unique place. 
Its author, a German convert to Catholi- 
cism, is said to have been one of the 
first to discern the real character of the 
Nazi movement. After attacking its 
philosophy in an article published at 
the time that Hitler came to power, he 
was arrested and, though later released, 
was forbidden to broadcast or lecture. 
His Journal was written at night from 
1939 to 1945; the manuscript was kept 
hidden near Munich at the home of a 
friend. 

Journal in the Night is not a factual 
account of Haecker’s daily activities; it 
is rather a partial record of his thoughts 
during six troubled years. In its 717 
brief entries there is a frequent pre- 
occupation with the moral and theologi- 
cal problems that the Nazi regime pre- 
sented for a Christian thinker. Haecker 
does much more than express an anti- 
Nazi reaction to the bombing of Lon- 
don and to the empty rhetoric of “horri- 
fying scoundrels.” He sees the events of 
his time and country in the light of 
Christian principles. Awareness of the 
contrast between what-is and what- 
ought-to-be, increases his anguish, but 
it also sharpens his vision. 

The Nazi “Herrgott-religion” he finds 
especially revolting because it substi- 
tutes a “stud-farm morality” for mar- 
riage and the “infantile mystical con- 
ception, blood and soil” for the primacy 
of the spirit. The apparent success of 
the “stony-hearted Herrgott” becomes 
for Haecker a personal trial of faith. He 
knows that the blessing of the “true, 
eternal, trinitarian God” cannot rest 
upon a perversion of justice and love. 
He prays that the hidden God will show 
Himself, that His mills will not grind 
too slowly! Though no worldly proba- 
bilities reveal that the true God still 
works His will, St. John of the Cross 
helps Haecker to see that he must now 


live with the light of faith as his only 
light. 
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“Even the profoundest truth looks 
flat besides the abyss of revelation,” the 
author remarks, and he shows the pri- 
ority of faith over reason. But he sees, 
too, the munificence with which God 


_has endowed created nature, and he 


even chides some Catholics for their fear 
of the natural sciences. 

Haecker reveals some knowledge of 
the works of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Kant and Nietzsche. He seems to owe 
to Kierkegaard his stress on man as a 
spiritual unity of three faculties: intel- 
lect, will, and feeling. But he also 
praises St. Thomas Aquinas as “the glory 
of the West.” His own best contribu- 
tion to philosophy in this book is the 
expression of an insight that neither 
Heraclitus nor the Eleatics ever reached, 
i.e., that paradox is the proper language 
of a metaphysics of existence. 

The reader may wish at times that 
Haecker’s work contained a more de- 
veloped and systematic treatment of its 
subjects. Yet even in its fragmentary 
form Journal in the Night reveals a 
man’s earnest attempt to think as a 
Christian during a difficult moment in 
history. 


Southern Editor Writes 
About the Race Problem 


SouTHERN Lecacy, by Hodding Car- 
ter. Louisiana State University Press. 


186 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Daniel Cantwell 
This book by a Pulitzer Prize winner 


has been reviewed elsewhere by Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., of America, and by 
Walter White, of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Both of the reviews were un- 
favorably critical. Because they were, I 
was set to wondering why Southern 
Legacy had made a generally favorable 
impression on me. 

Neither their opinion nor mine has 
anything much to do with the literary 
merits of the book. They are not liter- 
ary analysts; nor am I. The literary 
quality of the book, which reads easily 
and pleasantly, offers something of good 
humor and a decidedly human touch 
throughout, is beyond the point of this 
review, as it was in the two other re- 
views mentioned. What discouraged 


Theodor Haecker: A Christian during 
a difficult moment in history. 


Father LaFarge and Walter White was 
the muddled thinking and confusion on 
race relations. And still, despite the 
muddled thinking I was somehow en- 
couraged at the time I read the book 
—encouraged that the South was get- 
ting somewhere in better race relations. 
Why the different reactions to the same 
book? 

An explanation may be found in this: 
that at the time I read Southern Legacy 
any small achievements coming from 
the South would have appeared as 
colossal lights. For right here close at 
hand in Chicago there were no northern 
lights in the field of race relations. 

I kept thinking, for instance, of the 
northerners, with many Catholics among 
them, who only last summer had sur- 
rounded the home of a peaceful Negro 
family on St. Lawrence Avenue in Chi- 
cago; who had attempted to destroy 
their property; who might have seriously 
damaged their bodies if the police had 
not intervened. 

And of the other northerners, again 
with many Catholics among them, who 
last fall threatened the lives of people 
who entertained Negroes in their home 
on Chicago's Peoria Street. 

I kept thinking of the Ku Klux Klan 
which has been forming here in Chi- 
cago for many months, calling itself the 
White Circle League—an outfit with a 
mouth full of unction and a heart full 
of venom—more like another group 
which Christ in His day called a 
whited sepulchre. 

And I kept thinking of the hard time 
we had been having here in Chicago 
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THE SUPPLICATION OF SOULS 
by St. Thomas More 


Edited by Sister M. Thecla 


This book brings to light again the 
militant Catholicity of More as he de- 
fends the clergy against the irreverent 
and unfair attacks made by Simon 
Fish, and it makes accessible one of 
the most cogent and moving appeals 
ever made for the souls in purgatory. 
In tone it savors the virulence of those 
bitter days, but the atmosphere is 
sweetened by the whimsical humor 
which More can never wholly repress. 
The homely concreteness of his 
example mirrors, at first hand, the life 
in early Tudor England more genu- 
inely because his use of them is so 
casual and matter-of-fact. This little 
volume reproduces the black-letter 
first edition except for modern spel- 
ling and punctuation. $2.50 


THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF 
SISTER MARY OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY 


Edited by The Rev. Van Den 
Brock, O.F.M. 


Translated from the French 


Louisa Jaques was a devout, Poor 
Clare Nun who died in Jerusalem in 
1942. This work is the story of her 
elevation to rare heights of mystic 
contemplation. The story unfolds 
with her conversion to Catholicism 
and her intense and apparently inex- 
plicable vocation to the religious life. 
The second part reveals the conversa- 
tions Sister Mary held with Our Lord. 
“Tt is a marvelous work of grace in a 
soul . .. a gradual work which begins 
by removing obstacles; then sketches 
a broad outline of the path ahead, and 
finally leads to the lofty peaks of per- 
fection.” In her communications God 
insists on the total gift of oneself to 
His love, the need for spiritual char- 
ity, and the value of the hidden 
life. $3.50 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH OF 


PHILADELPHIA 
by Sister Maria Kostka Logue 


Attractive for those interested in 
the development of American educa- 
tion and especially in the history of 
Catholic education in the United 
States. Its direct, incisive style and 
conscientious documentation recom- 
mend it to the historian while its ac- 
count of the truly great achievements 
inaugurated by a few brave women 
will give the story a charm for the 
general reader. $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Catholic Publishers 
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to reach an agreement on sites for large 
housing projects because northerners, 
with many Catholics among them, are 
not willing to live as close to Negroes 
geographically as southerners have done 
for generations. 

All the while, too, 1 couldn’t forget 
the great difficulty we have had, and 
still have, in keeping Catholic schools 
and hospitals open to all Catholics in- 
discriminately—even in the North. 

With all these things in my mind I 
half-understood and_half-excused Car- 
ters muddled thinking on race rela- 
tions and on segregation specifically. I 
found the contradictions and the ration- 
alizations of this southern editor easier 
to understand than the contradictions 
and rationalizations I have heard from 
scores of northern Catholics who think 
they honor Christ by keeping His 
colored members in “their place.” 

And when Carter explained that he 
didn’t think the South should be pilor- 
ied, that it should not be set apart as 
though it alone were an “incompre- 
hensible, stubborn contradiction,” I 
think I came a little closer to under- 
standing the “southern mentality” 
toward Yankees. 

But the southern mind must not al- 
low itself to freeze in its own tracks. 
It must not allow itself to live on the 
husks of self-adulation even when, as in 
the cases of persons like Carter, it can 
legitimately lay claim to have come a 
long way. And this is where Father 
LaFarge and Walter White are cer- 
tainly correct. 

When seen against the southern “old 
guard” or against multitudes of northern- 
ers whom | know, the southern mind 
as found in Carter seems to have ad- 
vanced considerably. But when seen 
against the true liberal in the South 
today who knows that compulsory seg- 
regation will never be acceptable to free 
men, men like Carter are lagging be- 
hind some of their own southern neigh- 
bors. 

The true liberal in the South today— 
whose numbers are growing extraor- 
dinarily—knows as a principle for action 
what Carter knows and admits theo- 
retically: that compulsory segregation 
always implies inferior status as a hu- 
man being. Carter wants to rationalize 
segregation as having something to do 
with interracial marriage. The informed 
southern and northern liberals today re- 
fuse to put the cart before the horse any 





longer and know that by taking care of 
the problem of inferior status the “prob- 
lem” of interracial marriage takes care 
of itself. 

The hopeful thing about Carter, | 
insist, is that he admits what segrega- 
tion really means—inferior status. In the 
next step he must realize that because 
such is the case Negroes will never find 
segregation “acceptable”; and he must 
give up hoping that they will. 

But, would that all northerners would 
take even the first step! 


Study of Discrimination 

In All Walks of Life 

A Measure oF Freepom, by Arnold 
Forster. Doubleday. 256 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 


Anyone not thoroughly acquainted with 
the blot of un-Christian, un-American | 
discrimination against certain groups in 
our country would do well to purchase 
this book. The author, a New York 
lawyer, is the director of the Anti- 
Defamation League’s civil rights divis- 
ion, and he had a large staff throughout 
the country to help him gather the many 
facts he presents, which appear to be 
accurate and which are up-to-date to the 
very end of 1949. Because a Jewish or- 
ganization has subsidized the work, the 
concentration of information is about 
discrimination against Jews, although 
Negro discrimination is also covered in 
some detail, and many of the facts are 
applicable to Mexicans, Filipinos, Puer- 
to Ricans, Chinese, Japanese, Spanish 
Americans, and sometimes Catholics. 

A great deal of information is given 
on the modern form of the Ku Klux 
Klan and other groups founded upon 
hatred, with details of their organizers 
and publications, and on the personality 
and works of such agitators as Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Upton Close, Allan Zoll 
and others. Details are also provided on 
group discrimination in legislation and 
education, as well as in admission to fra- 
ternities, sororities, athletic clubs, rail- 
road facilities, hotels and housing proj- 
ects. Regional differences are demon- 
strated, as well as differences of opin- 
ions about Jews and Negroes among 
educated and less educated people. 

In view of Catholic teaching on the 
inadvisability of mixed marriages, it is 
surprising to find that Catholics answer- 
ing certain questionnaires approved 
more readily than did Protestants of in- 
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termarriage between one of their near 
relatives and a Jewish person (p. 157). 
Catholic colleges which showed dis- 
crimination against Jewish applicants in 
favor of Catholic ones Cp. 131) might 
surely be excused on the ground that 
they are privately organized precisely to 
furnish a specific form of education for 
their Catholic students. Actually a small 
proportion of Jewish students willing to 
abide by the rules is often to be found 
in our Catholic colleges. 

A Measure of Freedom is recom- 
mended to alert the serious citizen to 
the lack of charity, justice and even 
plain common sense, in the treatment 
of minority groups, and to provide up- 
to-date information not only on the bad 
aspects of the situation, but also on the 
progress which has been made in the 
right direction within recent years. 


Man in the Street 
Of the Negro Race 


SimpLE Speaks His Minp, by Lang- 
ston Hughes. Simon and Schuster. 
231 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by John P. Foley 
Jesse B. Semple, alias Simple, began 
speaking his mind in a weekly column 
of the Chicago Defender in 1943. “He 
simply started talking to me one day,” 
says author Hughes, “about the war, 
Hitler, the draft, Shakespeare, and get- 
ting up earlier than necessary in the 
morning, so I put down . . . exactly 
what he said.” Simple is supposedly the 
man in the street of the Negro race. 

He is a flighty character more of a 
blight on his race than a representa- 
tive of it. For want of something to do 
he spends his nights in barrooms; he 
doesn’t read because he doesn’t under- 
stand books, and he bypasses the theater 
because he sees nothing on the screen 
but white people. Simple is a sorehead 
and his words have a propagandic ring. 

He invokes no sympathy. His world 
revolves around saloons where he pond- 
ers the complexities and problems of 
life. His most pressing worries concern 
an estranged wife who wants a divorce, 
a girl friend named Joyce who wants 
to get married, and a constant shortage 
of drinking funds. 

Mr. Hughes says much of the ma- 
terial of the book is derived from con- 
versations heard and overheard in Har- 
lem. But the author's ear for eavesdrop- 
ping seems out-of-tune. The dialogue is 
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bookish and unreal despite the fre- 
quency of double negatives and that 
overworked illiteracy “ain't.” 

The story of Simple was written pri- 
marily for Negroes and thus, say the 
publishers, “is revealing as the average 
book by or about Negroes has never 
been.” But somehow it isn’t. 

Use of the Platonic vehicle gives Mr. 
Hughes a great opportunity to tell the 
unhappy story of the “little” Negro: 
the touching and tragic story of closed 
doors and empty stomachs and dis- 
paragement and despair. Somehow he 
fails. 

Science and Scientists 
Scientifically Scrutinized 


ScrENCE Is A SacrED Cow, by Anthony 
Standen. Dutton. 221 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Daniel, O.P. 
The author of this book tells us that 


“one of the great sophistries of the world 
is the over-extension of the scientific 
method into realms where it does not 
belong. To expose sophists is the aim 
of my book, but it is a tricky business.” 
It is no surprise to Mr. Anthony Stan- 
den that people in general regard the 
scientists as “lofty and impeccable hu- 
man beings” in view of the many and 
great gifts they have given us. But such 
unwavering faith on the part of the 
public has inflated the ego of the sci- 
entists and has resulted in an exag- 
gerated and unbalanced veneration of 
all that is said and done in the name of 
science. 

This book will be read and relished 
by teachers of science especially. How- 
ever, even those not so directly under 
fire will find the book enlightening and 
enjoyable. In the first chapter the scien- 
tific method is analyzed and shown to 
have suffered violence since the time of 
Gallileo. Since our material progress re- 
sults largely from a scientic investiga- 
tion, it is concluded that all students 
should be thoroughly grounded in the 
“scientific method” to insure continued 
progress, proper mental attitudes, proper 
adjustment to environment, and for 
other high sounding but notoriously 
vague reasons. The next five chapters 
discuss the sciences—physics, biology, 
psychology, sociology and mathematics— 
of which, in their present states, only 
the first and last can truly be defined 
as sciences. While our curricula are 
crowded with such courses we are ac- 
tually producing a very few scientists, 


Critical Interpretation 
Of Hoover Report 


A Hook 1n Leviatuan, by Bradley D. 
Nash and Cornelius Lynde. Mac- 
millan. 234 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


This ‘critical interpretation of the 
Hoover Commission Report is the type 
of work which John Q. Citizen should 
read in order to have an intelligent 
understanding of the problem of gov- 
ernment. 


The basic problem in the dilemma 
of government, according to the au- 
thors, is that “we have huge govern- 
ment extending through nearly every 
phase of our national life. . . . How to 
mold this body into an effective force, 
responsive to the public will, is perhaps 
the greatest immediate problem. Is Rus- 
sia correct that the modern state must 
be so organized that a central govern- 
ment controls and directs the total ener- 
gies of its citizens? Must the United 
States sacrifice its cherished freedoms 
and adopt a similar philosophy. . . ? Our 
answer is NO.” 

Why the authors are convinced the 
answer must be and can be “No” is 
seen in their analysis of the problems 
of the financial and fiscal aspects of 
government and their succinct recom- 
mendations of solution. The present 
budget system of individual portions 
should be replaced with a performance 
budget. This latter budget is based upon 
an entire picture of the project in- 
volved. It is pointed out that, in the 
present budget, appropriations for the 
Naval Medical Center at Bethesda, Md., 
are in the form of 12 separate appropria- 
tions while in no one place in the bud- 
get can be found the cost of operating 
a Navy hospital. 

A danger is present that the means 
taken by the lovers of efficiency and 
economy may subvert Jefferson's dic- 
tum: “I would rather be exposed to the 
inconveniences attending too much lib- 
erty, than those attending too small a 
degree of it.” 





and many, many mentally impoverished 
skeptics. 

This book is alive and it is clever. The 
author’s wide learning and wit, his skill 
in presenting the problem of scientific 
training in our schools make his book 
convincing, stimulating and delightful. 
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Plea for Powerful 

Central Government 

An ANATOMY OF AMERICAN POLITICS, 
by Arthur Bernon Tourtellot. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 349 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 


This is one more book advocating a very 
powerful central government, or at least 
a very powerful president. In view of 
what happened to two nations that had 
all powerful leaders, Germany and Italy, 
it seems a bit strange that this same 
type of hero worship should be paraded 
in this nation at this time. 

In appraising presidents, Mr. ‘Tour- 
tellot writes: “The most successful Pres- 
idents have accepted the leadership chal- 
lenge from the beginning and have 
pressed the office to its Constitutional 
and statutory limits and . . . beyond 
them, to meet the needs of the times.” 

The author dislikes Congress. It is 
parochial. Thus: “The parochialism of 
the Congressional mind in the twen- 
tieth centry has . . . seriously qualified 
and compromised the leadership of the 
nation in world affairs.” The Senate is 
criticized for its slowness of action. 

Most readers will perhaps accept the 
analysis that the author gives of the 
principles of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Mr. Tourtellot leans toward the Demo- 
crats, especially when they are not es- 
pecially concerned about the niceties of 
the Constitution. There is much vigor- 
ous writing in the book and this you 
will like, even though some of the gen- 
eralizations seem none too sound nor ac- 


ceptable. 
The Good Old Days 


Tue AcE oF Inpiscretion, by Clyde 
Brion Davis. Lippincott. 284 pp: 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 


Just which period Mr. Davis considers 
the “Age of Indiscretion,” is a bit difh- 
cult to determine. While he claims to 
believe that the present era is a great 
improvement over the turn of the cen- 
tury period, most of his book deals with 
his personal reminiscences of the early 
1900’s. He finds considerable to criticize 
in the manners and customs of 50 years 
ago, but does not offer many present day 
ideals which he considers better. 

He has written very skillfully in com- 
paring the two periods, with his flash- 
backs to the earlier years and commen- 
tary on current situations. The chapter 
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on books and libraries, entitled “Books 
Are Fatal,” is exceptionally good. 

Mr. Davis is pragmatic in his ap- 
proach. He shows no hesitancy in de- 
scribing unpleasant details, and his lan- 
guage in several places is somewhat 
rough. 

The book is chiefly autobiographical, 
but does portray a vivid picture of life 
in a small Missouri city. 


Belief of Presidents 
In Divine Providence 


Tuts Nation uNDER Gop, by Elbert D. 
Thomas. Harper. 210 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Brother Finbarr Buck- 

ley, C.S.C. 

In This Nation under God, Elbert D. 
Thomas, Democratic senator from Utah, 
has written a masterly analysis of our 
system of government. Unusual in this 
day and age is his conviction that God 
has guided and protected the destiny of 
this nation. 

The author has painstakingly con- 
sidered the oral and written expressions 
of all 32 presidents, and has found, 
without exception, that they were men 
who acknowledged God's part in the 
building of this country. While not 
doubting their sincerity of purpose, it 
must needs be that most of them were 
inspired by the religious faith of their 
predecessors as expressed in the early 
presidents’ writings, as, for instance, the 
well-known passage from George Wash- 
ington’s First Inaugural Address: “No 
people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the Invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than 
those of the United States. Every step 
by which they have advanced to the 
character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by 
some token of providential agency.” 

Always substantiating from authentic 
sources his laudation of the most im- 
portant figures in our history—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt—the author’s treat- 
ment makes very delightful reading and 
breathes an optimism that is all too 
rare both in and out of our schools. 

Too, Senator Thomas, in a manner 
most scholarly, clearly outlines the rela- 
tion of legislation such as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and the Income Tax 
Amendment to the present day con- 
troversy about Capital and Labor, and 
Social Security. 


It might well be said the author has 





Supreme Court Justice 
And His Mountains 


Or MEN anp Mountains, by William 
O. Douglas. Harper. 338 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph Zavadil 


Anyone who has ever been deeply 
stirred by a great wonder of nature will 
be able to appreciate the thesis of this 
book. For Supreme Court Justice Doug- 
las has essayed to explain and illustrate 
the influence that mountains can exert 
upon men, the invigorating effects that 
they can produce in man’s soul. 

In a collection of appealing memoirs 
the eminent jurist demonstrates how im- 
portant a part the Cascade and Wallowa 
Mountains of Washington and Oregon 
have played in his own life: how they 
helped him overcome the physical con- 
sequences of an infantile paralysis at- 
tack; how they have brought him whole- 
some enjoyment and adventure, and 
afforded him exciting pastime; how they 
have taught him the beauties of nature 
and a personal freedom of spirit that 
results from the conquest of fear; how 
they have introduced him to treasured 
friends and to the manifest omnipotence 
of the Creator. 

Mr. Douglas’ account of his experi- 
ences, boy and man, as hiker, mountain 
climber, camper and fisherman consti- 
tutes a highly seductive portrait of out- 
door living. His descriptions of the glor- 
ies of wildlife, of snow-capped peaks 
and shining lakes, of succulent camp 
meals and exhilarating sporting delights 
—these should stimulate even the most 
sober hearts. 

Despite its great interest value, how- 
ever, the narrative presents certain prob- 
lems to the reader. A rambling style, 
loose construction, poor coherence and 
continuity frequently sidetrack one’s at- 
tention and inspire considerable con- 
fusion. 

The author's philosophy, one with 
which Catholics will not entirely con- 
cur, colors many pages. Yet it is largely 
commendable, and its defects are not so 
obtrusive as to taint seriously an other- 
wise healthy composition. Outdoorsmen 
especially may find the Associate Justice 
well worth a listen. 





admirably succeeded in exposing the 
inhumanity of philosophers like Lord 
Macaulay who maintained that “the 
poor or common people are unreliable 
and need to be ruled by their betters.” 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





May, 1950 
HUNDRED YEARS, almost, since the 
Church again achieved normal 
organization in this country—we cele- 
brate in September the centenary of the 
re-establishment of the hierarchy—there 
are signs that the impact of Catholicism 
is beginning to be felt in the literary 
world. A radio critic the other day re- 
marked on the number of novels nowa- 
days which contain more than a passing 
reference to Catholicism, and he pointed 
out that the Protestant novel seemed no 
longer to exist. A writer in The Times 
Literary Supplement had much the 
same sort of remark to make, and said 
of one novel that, like not a few recent 
others, it inclined “to emphasize the ad- 
vantages of belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church. . . .” CHe was re- 
ferring to Antonia White’s new book 
which is mentioned later in this letter.) 
The following issue of The Times 
Literary Supplement tended, I believe, 
to confirm my impression of the growing 
force of Catholicism in the book world. 
It contained a 12 page inset dealing with 
recent religious books. Of the 24 books 
in it to receive full-scale reviews no 
less than ten were by Catholics, and 
some of the ten titles were outstanding 
books. If we count in Berdyaev (for he 
had a certain afhnity with Catholicism) 
and one rationalist attack on the Church 
as well, it will be seen that half of the 
religious books thought worthy of re- 
view by our leading literary weekly are 
concerned in one way or another with 
Catholicism. This is surely significant. 
The damage done by the war when 
the stocks of ‘so many books were de- 
stroyed is gradually being made good. 
One of the latest reprints is The Faith 
of the Roman Church by Fr. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., (Sheed and Ward). 
It is a useful book to give to an enquirer 
for it puts the fundamentals clearly and 
in spite of its compression Cit runs to a 
mere 130 pages) and Fr. Martindale's 
very personal style it is a necessary book 
for school, convent and presbytery li- 
braries, and might with advantage be 
found on the layman’s bookshelves as 
well. As it was first published in 1927, 
and this I believe is not its first reprint, 
it would seem to have made its name 
and needs no more than a_ passing 
recommendation here. 
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Barbara Celarent established the 
Dominican Fr. Thomas Gilby’s compet- 
ence to write an entertaining book on a 
subject usually regarded as dull. Hav- 
ing dealt with logic in this fashion he 
has now turned his attention to meta- 
physics. In Phoenix and Turtle, the 
Unity of Knowledge and Being (Long- 
mans) he has produced a book in very 
easy style for the novice in philosophy. 
It is full of literary allusions and wise- 
cracks, and is certainly easy reading in 
spite of the fact that it has to do with 
some of the most difficult of philo- 
sophical problems. Fr. Gilby’s own ap- 
praisal of his work is that it bears “to 
the scientific criticism of cognition the 
relationship of journalism to literature.” 
One of the essentials of modern journal- 
ism is that it must sparkle, and although 
we can put up with it in a newspaper, 
it is apt to become a little tiring when 
it is maintained throughout a full 
length book. My own feeling was that 
all the dressing up of the subject was in 
the end a little tiresome and that sim- 
plicity (so far as possible) without the 
window dressing would have been an 
improvement and would have allowed 
the argument to emerge more clearly. 
Nevertheless it is a brave effort, and if it 
attracts readers to the consideration of 
the fundamental questions it presents it 
will have served its purpose. 


is WOULD BE difficult in a short space 
to do more than point out the signifi- 
cance and the importance of Mr. 
Christopher Dawson's second series of 
Gifford lectures at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity—now published as Religion and the 
Rise of Western Culture (Sheed and 
Ward). As Gifford lecturer Mr. Dawson 
is successor to, among other famous 
names, the late Baron von Hugel, and 
very much in this latest series invites 
comparison with this great predecessor. 
Particularly—and it has been pointed 
out in more than one review—Dawson’s 
appreciation of beliefs and standards not 
his own, his breadth of vision and his 
fine handling of a wealth of detailed 
material, his complete mastery of his 
subject, in fact, make one think more 
than once of the Baron. So many of the 
historians in this country seem to con- 
fine themselves to English history that 
it is an agreeable change to find one 


not merely venturing farther afield, but 
completely at home in a period not 
often tackled in one large sweep: Daw- 
son deals with the third to the four- 
teenth centuries and covers the whole 
of Europe with considerable reference 
to the near East. This is a book of out- 
standing importance. It deals with 
Christian civilisation in Europe, or 
rather the civilising of Europe by Chris- 
tianity; so that it is a book of concern 
to all of us for we are all heirs to the 
fruits of that civilisation. What we owe 
to the impact of Catholicism on Europe 
and Byzantium; the effect of Islam upon 
far more of Europe than is generally 
realised; the conflict, the tension, and 
sometimes the harmony between a liv- 
ing religion—whether of Christ or of 
Mahomet—and a living culture; all 
these presented with a breadth of pure 
scholarship and of vision combine to 
make a book of more than passing im- 
portance. 

If we are to appreciate the great 
civilising role played by the Church we 
must not neglect her history, and par- 
ticularly her early history. Until fairly 
recently in English we had to rely on 
the works of non-Catholic scholarship 
for this period; now, thanks in no small 
measure to the hard work of Dr. Mess- 
enger some of the relevant volumes of 
that monumental work of French schol- 
arship, the Histoire d’Eglise by MM. 
Martin and Fliche, have been translated 
into English. The latest volume certain- 
ly fills a gap. It is The Church in the 
Christian Roman Empire by J. R. Pa- 
lanque, G. Bardy and other experts, 
volume I The Church and the Arian 
Crisis (Burns Oates), translated by 
Ernest C. Messenger. This is the Eng- 
lish translation of the first half of the 
third volume of the complete French 
work. Needless to say it has been admir- 
ably translated into vigorous, clear and 
readable English. It is an important vol- 
ume for it deals with an important 
epoch and is concerned with such mat- 
ters as the establishment of Christianity 
as the official religion of the Roman Em- 
pire (though J. R. Palanque’s essay on 
“Catholicism as the Religion of the 
State” has been relegated in the Eng- 
lish version to the next volume), the 
golden age of Greek theology, and the 
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Short Stories 
From Ireland 


THe Wacer, anp Oruer Stories, by 
Daniel Corkery. Devin-Adair. 192 pp. 
$2.75. 

Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


The author now in his early seventies 
has long held a distinguished place in 
Ireland’s literary renaissance. Until 1916 
he was known chiefly as a playwright 
and as an occasional contributer to Irish 
periodicals. Then appeared Munster 
Twilight, the first of his four volumes 
of short stories. A novel and works of 
literary criticism soon followed. 

He has also written verse of good 

uality, but his greatest achievement is 
The Hidden Ireland which was pub- 
lished in 1925 and soon became a classic. 
This work is an excellent survey and 
criticism of the writings of the Mungter 
poets of the dark days of the eighteehth 
century when “for a time Anti-Christ 
ruled in Ireland.” The book is the re- 
sult of keen insight and prolonged study. 

As a result of his research Corkery 
claims that three great elements com- 
bined in typical Irish literature: nation- 
ality, religion and the land. Naturally 
enough, his lofty standards have not 
been welcomed by those modern Irish 
writers who sometimes delight in shock- 
ing us by their lapses from traditional 
Irish ideals. 

Corkery is an artist in words as well 
as in water colors. His short stories do 
not fit into conventional patterns. Their 
merit lies not so much in plot or action 
as in their vivid descriptions of persons 
and places which leave much to the 
reader’s imagination. His style is as per- 
sonal as is his conception of character. 
His tales, like his verse and plays, de- 
pict the Gaelic folks of Cork and Kerry 
as a virile people who are full of racial 
pride and traditional loyalties. If his 
stories lack humor they are also devoid 
of maudlin sentiment. 

The Wager is the first collection of 
his stories to be published in America. 
It consists of 16 stories selected with 
discrimination from the 62 which have 
already appeared in print. The wood 
engravings of Elizabeth Rivers harmon- 
ize with and enhance the mystic charm 
of these well told tales. 
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Life of Hope and Faith 
In Western Ghost Town 


Moon Gap, by Ann Chidester. Double- 
day. 254 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


Ann Chidester in four competent novel8 
has firmly established herself as a seri- 
ous and original writer. Her fresh tal- 
ents and unmannered sincerity will 
please once more in this family story 
of death and regeneration in a played- 
out western ghost town. 

Cassie King is sent home from a brief 
and unsuccessful honeymoon; but her 
genuine love for her young and un- 
stable husband has unlocked for her 
the meaning of a purposeful and un- 
selfish life. She undertakes to restore 
her family, drifting and unregenerate 
as they are, in their hopelessness and 
isolation. Scarred by failure and plagued 
by lonliness, Cassie is buoyed up by her 
firm knowledge of the bitter-sweet real- 
ity of love, and by strong memories of 
the lovely and distinguished pioneer 
who was her mother. “For Mama had 
said “The heart of the household—of 
the day and the time—is the woman. 
. . . The house and the children and 
the men of that time are no better than 
she, my dear. . . .” Now Cassie remem- 
bered this . . . and she thought, I am 
I should 


the woman of this house. . . 
have done better.” 
There is lyric power in some of the 





Daniel Corkery: An artist in words as well 
as in water colors. 





descriptions — strange, layered contrasts 
of both human and free nature that glit- 
ter with jewel-like surfaces and encase 
the realistic substance in a colorful and 
romantic glow. There are subtle dis- 
placements in time that point up his- 
torical richness. 

Cassie King’s family—the brother and 
sister who had “grown to love shoddy 
music in the stench of night-dives,” and 
her father, stubborn and corroded with 
apathy in his snake-like fascination by 
the search after pay ore—are disquieting 
figures. But it’s Cassie’s story too, of 
hope and faith kept quietly alive in 
Miles King’s moribund rust-bound city. 
It is a little novel that for narrative ease 
and steady clarity of form is all gold, 
simon pure. 


Paris Underworld 


THe Company oF Men, by Romain 
Gary. Simon and Schuster. 248 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Richard Butler, O.P. 
This is a strange novel, difficult to 
analyze; but then one shouldn't need to 
analyze a novel, and right there is its 
weakness. Passages of powerful writing 
(admirably translated by Joseph Barnes ) 
are shaded by  obscurantism and 
shrouded with pessimism. Perhaps its 
desultory and unrealistic style is meant 
to harmonize with the chaos and cari- 
cature of post-war Paris which the au- 
thor portrays. 

Romain Gary describes the distorted 
life of a war-waif in the dismal criminal 
underworld of Paris. The boy escapes 
the impersonal horror of governmental 
adoption only to follow a more horrible 
existence among the discarded men, 
women and children living amoral and 
meaningless lives as social leeches. 
There is much talk among these out- 
casts, but most of it is senseless gibbec- 
ish vaguely expressing a philosophy of 
futility. 

The boy gropes through their under- 
world of black-marketing, advances to 
deeper depths of crime under the tute- 
lage of American gangster movies and 
ultimately reaches a climactic tragedy 
that he does not even feel. Throughout 
his brutal escapades this young victim 
of defeatism seeks the meaning to the 
sacrifice made by his father who died 
fighting in the Resistance. But there is 
no meaning to anything—anything in 


this book. 
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A “Lost Generation” 
Assortment of Americans 


Tus AND No More, by Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman. Harper. 406 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 
This “lost-generation” novel is a far cry 
from the adventurous and unsophisti- 
cated Mrs. Mike. One objection to this 
book is that the authors themselves 
seem to belong to that lost generation 
of the bewildered twenties. Young Lu- 
cien wants to know what he “is here 
for, how to direct his life. . . . What 
was important?” But the co-authors can 
do nothing more for him than to put 
him through an _ intensive reading 
course, from Aristotle to Spinoza, until 
he gives up his search in a state of 
mental chaos. Ruth, his socially unat- 
tractive sister, who had tried to fill the 
vacuum in her life by fostering an 
abandoned baby, subsequently taken 
from her, cries out in her spiritual wil- 
derness, “God, let me find the purpose.” 
But both young people are given only 
the husks of humanitarianism when 
they crave the truth. 

Ruth achieves a certain contentment 
in having given herself in marriage to a 
spastic, physically revolting and tem- 
peramentally jealous of her normality. 
Lucien assuages his quest for the rea- 
son of things, first by marital happiness 
soon broken by death, then, after weeks 
of darkest despair, by harboring a child 
that repelled him. This act, it seems, 
was to be “the small tributary eddy 

. (that) would sweep him into the 
main life stream.” But whither? The 
authors themselves do not seem to know. 

Besides this philosophical bafflement, 
the book contains many objectionable 
features—namely, vulgar passages that 
seem to have no reason for being other 
than to stimulate the glands of a certain 
type of reader. Immoral acts are depicted 
with a frankness and vividness by no 
means justified. It is truly regrettable 
that the novel has these glaring defects, 
since the writers evince a genuine power 
of character analysis and portrayal. They 
have created a panorama of living per- 
sons from the “modern” mother, through 
various types of businessman, the pe- 
nurious but kind landlady in the slums, 
the alcoholic genius, the weakling high- 
school-sweetheart-turned-prostitute, to 
Fredda, the acme of humanistic woman- 
hood. Quite an assortment of Ameri- 
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Ernest Gebler: 
frankness rather than ironic unveiling. 


In a spirit of sympathetic 


cana, to be true! But all alive, vibrant 


human beings, traveling together down 


“the main life stream’—to nowhere at 
all! 

This reviewer fervently hopes that, 
when the Freedmans write their next 
novel, they will either have a satisfac- 
tory answer to the burning questions of 
their own characters, or else that the 
authors will altogether avoid such pro- 
fundities. This book, however,, is not 
to be recommended. 


Victorian England 


THe Unknown Patu, by Anne Mere- 
dith. Random House. 246 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


This is an easily read tale of middle- 
class Victorian England, which my Vic- 
torian father, a gentleman of discrimi- 
nating literary taste, would have classi- 
fied as a “shilling shocker.” 

Although The Unknown Path is not 
as good as the author’s previous book 
The Sisters, we must still give Miss 
Meredith credit for presenting the man- 
ners and morals of the 1870 period with 
entertaining accuracy. Characters are 
well drawn. Action moves rapidly. Plot 
is logical though rather contrived. If the 
author is telling us that adultery, lunacy 
and murder were not invented in our 
generation, we grant she is right, and 
give her credit for discussing them with 
certain reserves and showing us that at 
least public opinion then knew that 
immorality is immoral. 

If you have time to pass, this book 
may help you to pass it. 


The Men and Women 
Of Plymouth Colony 


THe PlymMoutu ADVENTURE, by Ernest 
Gebler. Doubleday. 377 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 

Since Strachey’s realistic portraits of 
historical figures, there has been a 
plethora of biographies and chronicles 
debunking and unmasking famous men 
and women. Ernest Gebler’s The Ply- 
mouth Adventure is a realistic chronicle 
of the voyage of the Mayflower. But its 
spirit is one of sympathetic frankness 
rather than ironical unveiling. It is docu- 
mentary fiction in the finest sense of the 
term. 

Into the dry bones of facts and events 
recorded in letters, manuscripts and 
yellowed tracts of historical societies, 
author Gebler has breathed the human 
spirit of action and passion, of motive 
and purpose. There is no character of 
the story who was not a living person 
actually, engaged in the events dealt 
with, although their personalities and 
characters are the work of the author’s 
fertile imagination. 

The complete cycle of the journey is 
told. But above all, Plymouth Adventure 
is a study of the hearts and minds of 
these pilgrims—the internal struggles, 
the indomitable courage, the uncon- 
scious greatness—the traits of human 
nature that take on special significance 
because these people were in a way the 
forefathers of us all. 

Here are mealy-mouthed Mullins, 
flint-like Bradford, warmly wise Brew- 
ster, who were the leaders of the dis- 
senters from Holland; bellicose Standish 
whose distrust of the Indians almost 
precipitated an attack; John Alden 
whose affection for Priscilla is pic- 
tured with far more realism than in 
Longfellow’s romance. 

There are several shadows on a tapes- 
try that is otherwise bright and color- 
ful. Dorothy Bradford, wife of William, 
is linked to Gilbert Winslow in an af- 
fair that puts her good name in jeopardy. 
Again, whether Captain Jones would 
experience the change of heart depicted 
in this story is rather hard to believe. 

The over-all work, however, is excel- 
lent. Here are real people, loyal to an 
ideal, exhausted by hunger and utter 
weariness, unconscious of the great des- 
tiny thrust upon them by graft and in- 
trigue. The Plymouth Adventure is a 
work well done. 
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Defense Plant Worker 
In Wartime London 


My Time, My Lire, by George Cam- 
den. Doubleday. 253 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 

My Time, My Life is a nicely told story 
of wartime London, of its bombings and 
hardships and trials. As its dust jacket 
indicates, it is written with “compelling 
simplicity and sincerity.” But this, it 
seems, sometimes backfires in this novel, 
and creates a very ordinary situation in- 
volving synthetic and almost soul-less 
characters. 

Often author Camden skilfully takes 
us into the center of things with Bill and 
Pat and Kathie, but when we get there 
nothing happens. He takes us to the 
bombed out sections of the city, to the 
air raid shelter and to the dole queues. 
And he exposes to us the Communists 
and union leaders and workers in the 
shops. However, despite the author's in- 
tention, what occurs hardly depicts the 
courageous spirit and attitude of the or- 
dinary people of blitzed London. To 
defense plant worker Bill, the most 
serious Consequence of the entire war is 
that he is sometimes interrupted from 
sharing the same bed with his wife. 

Mr. Camden is to be commended for 
his mature treatment of the death scene 
near the end of the book. In a situation 
involving husband-father, wife-mother 
and daughter-baby, he avoids sticky sen- 
timentality, and is the adult author 
writing for the adult reader. 


Making of a Pink 


Tue Boar, by L. P. Hartley. Double- 
day. 540 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mark Barron, O.P. 


Oh, for a wartime paper shortage that 
might have saved readers from this “en- 
dearing, bitter-sweet comedy of Timo- 
thy Casson’s revolt against loneliness in 
a placid English village,” to quote the 
publisher’s blurb. For Timothy, in spite 
of all the whimsy, comedy and near- 
tragedy which have been made to serve 
as props for more than 500 pages, is 
not only unheroic, as his creator ob- 
viously meant him to be; he is posi- 
tively puerile. 

If one is grateful to L. P. Hartley, it 
is for something of which he is prob- 
ably unaware. For, just as Rebecca West 
some time ago analyzed the causes of 
treason, so does The Boat document the 
defection of shallow, fundamentally un- 
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principled and directionless moderns 
into pinks and fellow-travellers. Because 
he has been frustrated in his every 
fumbling effort to use his boat upon the 
Swirrel river, ‘Timothy becomes the easy 
prey and willing paramour of a party 
agent. Only toward the end are Casson 
and his long-suffering readers made 
aware of the cause of Vera Cross’ pro- 
tracted absences in London. But by 
that time she has convinced the war- 
time tenant of “the Old Rectory” that 
he is an unwitting victim of the class 
struggle. 

“Oh, you think in terms of your feel- 
ings, as you always did,” says Timo- 
thy’s friend Tyro, and one suspects that 
Timothy will hardly change his nature. 


The Literary Life 
Star Money, by Kathleen Winsor. Ap- 
pleton-Century-Croft. 442 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


One can hardly be expected to take this 
novel seriously. Apparently the author 
of the immoral Forever Amber is still 
selling her brand of love to any of the 
gullible who care to lap it up. The tragic 
part about it is that the reading public 
she caters to walks into the trap with 
its eyes wide open, for Miss Winsor'’s 
get-rich-quick formula of novel writing 
is not only made obvious in the overall 
result of Star Money, but is even de- 
fined quite plainly. 

The so-called plot trails the career of 
a 26 year-old writer who hits the jack 
pot in best-selling circles with an_his- 
torical novel. Shireen Delaney is on 
the surface amazingly beautiful, bril- 
liantly talented and happily married to 
Ed Farrell. Ed’s departure for the Pacific 
after introducing her to Johnny Keegan 
presents an open field for Miss Win- 
sor’s specialty, sugar-coated adultery. 
There are 442 pages of this padded with 
inane, superficial, moronic observations 
intended to pass for background and 
dialogue. 

The reader tags along to night clubs, 
theatres, cocktail parties, Santa Fe and 
the west coast and, in doing so, has to 
suffer pages of let-down and build-up as 
the seductive heroine makes conquest 
after conquest of her masculine follow- 
ing. Poor old Ed, conveniently enough, 
never manages to get a leave during the 
three years it takes to cover the story 
but, when he finally does come home, 
divorce is the only solution as he finds 





Virtuous Parlor Maid 
Is Still Rewarded 


ANoTHER Pameta, by Upton Sinclair. 
Viking. 314 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Kenneth M. Ryan 


Among the more than 60 books that 
Upton Sinclair has written thus far, a 
number have been acclaimed abroad, 
but only two have achieved any meas- 
ure of success here at home. The Jungle, 
written in 1906, reached the best-seller 
list, and World’s End was a Literary 
Guild selection in 1940. His latest novel 
gives no indication of greatness, and 
bids well to keep the record at home 
intact. A series of unrelated events held 
together by the epistolary device and 
centering around a simple country girl, 
this work falls harmlessly into the cate- 
gory of social criticism. 

With the setting in the 1920's, Upton 
Sinclair follows closely the pattern set 
by Samuel Richardson in the original 
Pamela of 1740. The modern Pamela, 
a naive country girl, goes to work as a 
parlormaid for a wealthy and eccentric 
California family. In a series of letters 
to her mother and sister, she recounts 
her experiences in the realm of polite 
society. In some of her correspondence 
she expresses bewilderment at the num- 
ber and variety of the people who pass 
in and out of the great house: Hindu 
sages, criminal syndicalists, birth-control 
fanciers, peripatetic poets, Wobblies, 
movie stars and cultists of all kinds. But 
most of the letters seem to be taken up 
with her struggles against the seductions 
of the young master of the house. These 
advances she successfully resists, how- 
ever, in the best tradition of her “illus- 
trious” predecessor, eventually marries 
the young man, converts him, and thus 
“virtue is still rewarded.” 

Objectionable in part and lacking in 
reality, it should, nevertheless, in its 
commentary on the pseudo-intellectuals 
afford some light entertainment to the 
adult reader. 





himself unable to accept the position of 
kept husband. 

As an analysis of what is wrong with 
the society it depicts Star Money is a 
complete failure. The author appears to 
recognize that worship of the god ma- 
terialism is responsible for the situation 
but beyond that she is completely at 
sea. The book is objectionable and can- 
not be recommended to any reader. 
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A Large Family 

In a Small Town 

Tue Green Boucn, by Ann Ritner. 
Lippincott. 255 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 
This delightful novel has been read by 


thousands of women in its condensed 
version in the April issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal. It is a short and nos- 
talgic account of the ups and downs of 
young lovers in a small Pennsylvania 
community early in the present century. 
Ella May Goodall, almost 18, is the 
heroine, and Walter Norris, three years 
her senior, the hero. She is one of a 
large motherless family; he is the only 
child of conservative and devoted par- 
ents, the town banker and his overly 
solicitous wife. The Goodalls and the 
Norrisses have been next door neigh- 
bors for a decade, but Mr. Goodall now 
views young Walter with a sense of 
paternal mistrust, for the town would 
have it that Wallie is wild and lacks 
dependability. Wasn't he spirited out of 
town and away from his duties as a clerk 
in his father’s bank when a large sum 
of money disappeared? Misplaced was 
the way Mr. Norris expressed it, but 
everyone knew that was his way of 
shielding an errant son. 

At the start of the book Wallie has 
just come back and Ella May’s heart is 
singing a refrain of welcome. She dem- 
onstrates her belief in his integrity by 
her willingness to be seen in his com- 
pany. Soon she knows that she loves 
Wallie, and longs to have him recipro- 
cate her love. He promptly obliges her 
and then complications of all kinds de- 
velop. Like many others before them, 
they find that the way of love is not 
always a smooth path. 

The members of the Goodall family 
are wonderful. “Aunt” Henrietta, papa’s 
new wife, and Sophie, nine years old, 
are unforgettable characters. The story 
of Sophie’s birthday party receives de- 
servedly an entire chapter. It is funny, 
blissful and rowdy in a way that “Aunt” 
Henrietta understands and Sophie loves. 

This joyous and disarming story of 
young life and young love evokes mem- 
ories of a period far removed from today 
when women wore pompadours and 
long trailing skirts, and automobiles 
were so new they were coveted with 
envious misgivings. Far from profound 
this refreshing narrative of family life 
will please young and old alike. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Kristin LavranspaTTer, by Sigrid 
Undset. Alfred A. Knopf. 1069 pp. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 
As if she were a child he held her 


close, with her arms clinging around 
his neck. The sobs that racked her, he 
felt—and her tears on his neck. She 
was not a child but a woman now, 
mother of five children. Yet to him 
she would always be, somehow, a 
child—his little, golden-haired Kristin, 
his little girl, Lavrans’ datter. Not 
that he did not know that she was 
grown. His deep-wounded heart re- 
membered her sunny innocence, her 
dishonour, her stubborn defiance. He 
remembered a struggle as bleak and 
cold as a terrible winter: daughter 
frozen against father, yielding to no 
warmth of love or prudence, little 
Kristin withstanding him until he 
yielded. With his consent but much 
against his wish she had wed Er- 
land, Erland with the blue eyes and 
the weak chin, who loved her and 
had shamed her. She had gone off 
with her lover, her husband, her 
high-spirited, gallant, shiftless Erland 
to his great house. She had become a 
notable woman—and had _ suffered, 
away from home, bearing children, 
given fierce love and constant forbear- 
ance, but no steadiness, no intimate 
understanding, support, or care. 

After eight years she had come 
home for a visit and was leaving 
again when Lavrans told her that he 
was sick, a dying man. Then she had 
thrown herself into her father’s arms. 
There were no words for what she 
meant or felt. 

What the priest and the beggar 
and Lavrans’ every neighbor knew, 
Kristin knew better: that Lavrans was 
a good man—Lavrans who loved her 
so gently, who bore his sorrow so 
manfully, whose forgiveness was as 
tender as his joy in her had been. 
She wanted to say that she had al- 
way loved him and that she loved 
him still, that she had walked on her 
heart in hurting him. She knew that 
he understood, that he accepted her, 
that, as he held her in his arms, so 


he held her in his heart, his Kristin. 
And she was to lose him. 

Erland was like a fine sword or a 
gallant ship—useless at home. He 
loved sea-spray in his teeth, a horse 
beneath him, a climb in the hills, 
weapons in hand. In battle his cour- 
age was cool and deliberate; he led in 
the fighting, and, as if naturally, as- 
sumed leadership. ‘There was a streak 
of nobility in him and of daring. But 
there was also something of a small 
boy’s carelessness and forgetfulness. 
Like a child, he was lovable and 
not dependable. He could not under- 
stand men who watched grain grow 
or cared for a house. Children he 
did not comprehend until they 
showed signs of becoming compan- 
ions in arms. Kristin, his beloved, he 
understood. Kristin, at the same time 
his wife, the mistress of his house- 
hold, the mother of his children, he 
did not understand. 

At the town of Nidaros Christ’s 
Church loomed majestically from the 
bosom of a land still half primitive 
and half pagan. Ail the town seemed 
prostrate at its feet—the waters of the 
fjord, the brown walls and green turf 
roofs of the houses, the shining 
streets, the heavy-clad men. Christ’s 
Church pointed a tall finger of God; 
it raised itself up like hands pleading 
for mercy—it sheltered the Body of 
Christ and the relics of St. Olaf for 
the comfort and help of the needy. 
Grace here is the grace of the Passion, 
redemptive, regenerative—in human 
hearts, undergoing betrayal and death 
and resurrection. 

This is the story from birth to 
death of Kristin Lavransdatter. To 
read it has something of the effect of 
living a lifetime, it teaches as experi- 
ence teaches. 

Brought to life are the dark waters 
of the sea west and north of Nor- 
way; the mountains, the rivers, the 
growing fields, the tangled woods of 
Norway; the closed valley of Jorund- 
gaard, the hearthroom-house and its 
people. 

What wonderful people crowd 
these pages—Lavrans, of heroic good- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A Guide 
For Sex 
Instruction 


ACCENT 
ON PURITY 





Joseph E. Haley 


“The Catholic World” calls it an 
“extremely thorough and practi- 
cal guide.” 


“Christian Family” Magazine 
says: “Perhaps the best book of 
its kind today.” 


Contains a_ step-by-step pro- 


gram. 





75¢ 75¢ 75¢ 75¢ 75¢ 75¢ 75c 75 75c 





By popular demand, FIDES re- 
issued Father Haley’s book in 
pamphlet form for widespread 
distribution. 


In a frank, direct way, the young 
Notre Dame professor explains 
the role of the priest, religious, 
and parent in sex instruction. He 
supplements his explanation 
with an outline course—com- 
plete with bibliography—which 
can be used in the classroom. 
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Manners and Morals 

Of “Formalized” Society 

Main Ling, by Livingstone Biddle, Jr. 
Messner. 313 pp- $3.00. 


Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 


The dull and dreary tale of, to quote 
the publisher, “what happens to a man, 
born into a society where manners and 
morals have been formalized into a kind 
of ritual, when he falls in love with 
another man’s wife.” 

They have been formalized, in fact, 
into the quaint customs of monogamy 
and marital fidelity in this Philadelphia 
story; not that it bothers the main char- 
acters, returned vet Paul Brent and _ his 
mistress Cassandra (Mrs. Randolph) 
Emerson, young society matron who 
gives all for love and goes to live in a 
two-room tenement apartment with 
Paul, after breaking the news to her 
naturally bewildered husband with all 
the tact and subtlety of a bulldozer. 

That's all there is. After pages and 
pages of his sordid set-up, caused by 
the unreasonable Mr. Emerson’s refusal 
to give his wife a divorce, Cassandra 
discovers that she is going to have—oh, 
yes, that, too!—a baby. Even the author 
tired of it at this point, sets the deus ex 
machina in motion: Randy Emerson 
has a quick change of heart, a quicker 
divorce, and the happy, if pregnant, 
bride approaches the justice of the 
peace, and bears a baby girl with great 
dispatch. Happily ever after! 


One last line from the blurb deserves 


a wider circulation than it will get in 
its position on the jacket. This book 
raises the question, says the blurb-writer, 
“Can love make up for . . . the crack 
in the linoleum floor of the small, dirty 
apartment?” That will give prospective 
reader an idea of what he’s getting into 
—and it indicates that both the blurb- 
writer and the author might turn their 
attention to the soap opera, where this 
and other vital questions are raised and 
solved daily and far more lucratively. 


Second Atomic Age 
GaTuer Darkness! by Fritz Leiber. 
Pellegrini and Cudahy. 240 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Desmond Lonergan 
This science-fiction novel has its setting 
in the second atomic age. The author 
pictures the world of that time to be 
ruled by scientists with a hierarchic 
form of government in which the 
“priests’ have dictatorial powers over the 


“commoners.” Disputing the control of 
the scientists are devils, witches and a 
vague squadron of angels. Strange, un- 
appealing characters such as Mewdon 
Chummy, Brother Dhomas, Armond 
Jarles and Hamser Chohn play more 
or less complicated parts in this fanciful 
story. 

Fritz Leiber has evident ability as a 
writer. If time were not so valuable 
today, we might be more inclined to 
find this book of some worth. As it is 
Gather, Darkness! is a story one reads 
and leaves neither pleased nor dis- 
pleased. 


Story of English Converts 
THe Lost TraveLLerR, by Antonia 
White. Viking. 352 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 
Sophie, S.S.N.D. 


Antonia White’s second novel since the 
appearance of Frost in May 15 years ago 
proves that novelists are definitely un- 
like wine or cheese: they do not neces- 
sarily improve with age. 

The title, The Lost Traveller, seems 
to apply principally to the reader of 
these 350 odd pages. In the first place, 
the reader is lost in proverbial amaze- 
ment that melodrama as monumental as 
this should, in our down-to-earth cen- 
tury, find a publisher. Any mature 
reader will find himself lost when con- 
fronted by writing which page after 
page slips easily into an unbelievably 
sentimental idiom: 


Suddenly he swooped down and grasped 

one of her silken ankles, muttering in a 

thick voice. ‘You’re made to attract, aren't 

you? Made to make people forget?’ He fell 

on his knees and leaned over her, his face 
close to hers. 

“Almost in a whisper,” “wan smiles,” 


“violent efforts,” “the blur of tears’— 
they are all here in one handy reference, 
in, to quote the dust-jacket “English 
that is a pleasure to read . . . a reward- 
ing reading experience.” 

Anemic blood brother to the blood- 
less Miracle of the Bells, The Lost 
Traveller will revolt the sincere Catho- 
lic reader with its unreal, sentimental 
pastiche. Claude and Isabel are the con- 
vert Catholic parents of Clara, whose 
growing pains the book is presumably 
about. Clara attends the kind of con- 
vent-school which would make a “leap 
over the wall” look extremely inviting 
both to nuns and students. The pietistic 
dialogue, evidently meant to be taken 
seriously, would provide anyone with 
at least one chuckle on every page. 
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Adventures and Amours 


Of American in China 
Tue EmBrowerep Ciry, by Lewis Gel- 
fan. Little, Brown. 369 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Clare Powers 
These 369 pages of ultra-slick prose 
somehow give the inescapable impres- 
sion that the author must have batted 
the whole business out with one hand 
on his typewriter and the other in 
shrewd contact with the literary pulse of 
the book clubs. 

Surely only thus could he have pro- 
duced this neatly-plotted, deftly-negoti- 
ated tale of the adventures and amours 
of a young American vice-consul in a 
famine-ridden Chinese city under con- 
trol of a group of politically-corrupt 
Nationalists. Like the very best of Mil- 
ton Caniff’s comic strip art, this tale 
has adventure, intrigue, exotic back- 
ground, romance, color—and utter mean- 
inglessness. 

It's the meaninglessness that rankles, 
not only because it is responsible for the 
pasteboard characters that people this 
tale, but because on it Mr. Gelfan has 
wasted a decided ability for creating 
vivid scenes and a facile literary style 
that might just possibly have found it- 
self equal to a real purpose, instead of 
to the occasional demands of that four- 
letter-word brand of “realism” which 
apparently has yet to bore a large seg- 
ment of the reading public. 

As phony as its brand of “realism,” 
The Embroidered City despite the fancy 
crochet-work around its edges is nothing 
but a literary bar-rag. And presumably 
it's going to clean up. 


Stories of the South 


Doc on THE Sun, by Paul Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 178 
pp- $3.00. 

Reviewed by John P. Foley 
This book is for aduits who like their 
short stories pointed and _ provocative. 
It is a collection of a dozen stories with 
subject matter ranging from humor to 
tragedy, from legend to fact. 

The locale of all 12 tales is North 
Carolina, where author Paul Green was 
born and where he now teaches philoso- 
phy. But the regionalism loses itself 
in the moral impact of each story. 
Didacticism is plain, but not painful. It 
is simple and, in a quiet way, urgent. 
For instance in the first story, “The Girl 
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the King Loved”: “The big truth, son, 
the truth that is first and foremost in 
human nature if we could only learn it 
—that love and time can break down all 
prejudices, break down all walls.” 

With this volume Green again meas- 
ures up as one of the South's ranking 
writers. He has already established him- 
self as a playwright, novelist, essayist 
and poet. His play In Abraham's Bosom 
won a Pulitzer prize in 1927. 


You'll like him! 


Life in Dyersville 
During the 1920's 


Hear My Heart Speak, by Charlotte 
Paul. Messner. 272 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, O.P. 

Spencer Atkins of Dyersville, Wiscon- 

sin, after six months service in World 

War |, returns home with speech pa- 

ralysis resulting from shock. His own 

personal efforts to talk, his mother’s 
courageous belief that Spence will talk 
again and the confidence both have in 
the skill of old “Doc” Griffiths carry the 
story over years of waiting and of hope. 
But when the doctor, who has always 


' known his impotence to produce the 


cure, must finally state it openly to 
Spence and his mother, the people of 
Dyersville take up the cause. 

For Spence there is the ever-recurring 
thought of, and sometimes the meeting 
with, Phoebe Thankful Smith, daughter 
of an itinerant preacher. When she 
tries faith curing without success, 
Spence suffers the logical reaction of 
one whose knowledge and understand- 
ing of God are, at best, but superficial. 
Finally, he is cured through medical 
skill, and “Doc” Griffiths tries to help 
him to the needed adjustment. He says, 
“You call it science; we call it God.” 
Here the author is unorthodox in pre- 
senting the relation of God to the uni- 
verse. The author's unscientific presen- 
tation of the use of pentathol sodium as 
hypnotic agent might also be questioned. 

Hear My Heart: Speak is a story of 
satisfying human_ relations, although 
the theme is limited and, perhaps, too 
slightly incidental for universal interest. 
There is strong characterization, handled 
with the tenseness of reality. 

Dyersville could be any village in any 
state during our pre-mechanized age, 
with its cross-section of country store 
gossip, its choir rehearsals, its regularly 
recurring camp meetings, its tragedies 


Rome and Judea— 
Christ and Pilate 


Tue Unknown Discrrze, by Frances- 
co Perri. Macmillan. 329 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


This superior historical novel is a dra- 
matic portrait of the dying, pagan world 
of Rome and the birth of Christianity. 
The exact setting is the debauched 
Rome of the corrupt Emperor Tiberias 
and the turbulent Judaea, under the 
cruel Governor, Pontius Pilate. 

The main character is Marcus 
Adonias, son of a Roman Vice-Gover- 
nor and an anti-Roman Jewish mother 
who is a descendant of the Maccabees. 
He becomes the heir to a large Roman 
fortune and two conflicting cultures. 
Marcus is brought up in Rome, but 
exiled to Palestine because of a love 
affair with his guardian’s wife, Varilia. 
In the land of his mother he is given 
a military mission by Pilate to wipe out 
a Roman-hating band of brigands. To 
his horror, Marcus discovers that his 
own mother is a member of the outlaws. 
But she is soon killed in the struggle 
with the Roman soldiers whom her son 
commands. In the meantime Varilia, 
who tries to join Marcus, meets with a 
particularly horrible fate. 


The despairing Marcus is now com- 
forted and converted by Our Lord. He 
gives up his fortune and becomes a 
fervent Christian. But not for long: On 
Easter morning while shouting the good 
news of the Resurrection, Marcus is 
stoned to death by a group of fanatical 
Pharisees. The inference is that Marcus, 
rather than St. Stephen, is the first 
Christian martyr. 


There are times when the descrip- 
tions are a little suggestive, perhaps be- 
cause of the nature of the subject mat- 
ter rather than the intention of the 


writer. Francesco Perri is a modern 
Italian author who intends that The 
Unknown Disciple should be part of 
a trilogy. The next two volumes will 
deal with the persecution under Nero 
and the spread of Christianity in Britain. 
The Unknown Disciple is an excellent 


beginning. 





and near-tragedies. To those who re- 
member the 1920's this book may bring 
a slight sense of nostalgia; to others, a 
shock of surprise that men and women 
can live in such mundane simplicity. 
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Murder in the Jungle 

Tue Snort Cur, by Ennio Flaiano. 
Translated by Stuart Hood. Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 302 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Edward J. Cawley 


A young Italian army officer in the 
African jungle takes a short cut on his 
way to have an aching tooth removed, 
and finds that the shortest route is some- 
times the longest way home. 

He runs into a native girl, becomes 
involved in a murder and then the chase 
begins. A peculiar chase—with no one 
pursuing. 

Written in the first person this story 
gives the reader a complete insight into 
the mind of the leading character, and 
an amazing character he is. Possessing 
an over-active imagination, a prodding 
conscience, and a mind that insists on 
rationalizing everything, he is in con- 
stant conflict with himself and every- 
one else until at times one is tempted to 
put down the book and let him stew 
in his own juice for a good long while. 

Mr. Flaiano’s story at times rises to 
heights in his description, but he allows 
his narrative to bog down at other times 
in dull and seemingly unrelated detail. 

The Short Cut is one of those stories 
that some will acclaim loudly and others 
will simply not like. Between these two 
areas of thought will be the great multi- 
tude who will find it of little interest. 


Hornblower Sails Again 

Mr. Minsurpman Hornsiower, by 
C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 310 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Robert L. Campbell 


Another Hornblower story—for C. S. 
Forester fans no more need be said. 
Horatio Hornblower, young, shy, studi- 
ous, is the center of these tales of the 
violence and bloodshed which bowed 
out the dying years of the eighteenth 
century. As usual, the author evidences 
a thorough knowledge of the ships of the 
period, and an understanding of mili- 
tary and naval strategy. His graphic 
picture of a miniature “Dunkerque” is 
of the best. 

The omission of sexiness in a book 
of this type is evidence of the author’s 
ability to tell a compelling story. But 
it is not a book for squeamish readers. 
The scene in the rat pit is particularly 
vivid. 

All but one of the stories have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Turks and Constantinople 


Tue Genre Inrmer, by Lawrence 
Schoonover. Macmillan. 304 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kimball 


Michael, son of a Venetian merchant 
living in Turkey during the fifteenth 
century, is taken at an early age for 
training as one of the Sultan’s soldiers. 
The shock kills Michael’s father before 
he can obtain the boys release and, be- 
lieving himself forgotten, Michael be- 
comes in time a fanatical Moslem sol- 
dier. However, he finds his subconscious 
bringing strange words and thoughts 
into his mind. During the seige of Con- 
stantinople when Michael tries to free a 
priest from a burning timber, the words 
of the priest, “There was One Who 
suffered more, but God bless you, Gen- 
tle Infidel, for your kindness,” send 
Michael to a nearby Christian church. 
Ultimately Michael meets with friends 
of his father and learns his true iden- 
tity. 

The plot of this novel is evident from 





the beginning but is cleverly unfolded. 
The diction of a scholar paints graphic 
pictures of the life and times of the 
fifteenth century, rich, exoxtic, barbaric 
scenes of Moslem pageantry. It is a fine 
presentation of character, color and ad- 
venture. 


Return to the Left Bank 


Tue PLENrPOTENTIARIES, by H. J. Kap- 
lan. Harper. 242 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


The plenipotentiaries in this story are 
the Americans in Paris, unofhcial rep- 
resentatives of our country in Europe. 
They are of the intelligentsia, writers, 
artists, sociologists, poets, and there is 
not a likable character in the whole 
book. 

The story of the lives and doings of 
this group of intellectuals, so-called, and 
the sidelights thrown on Communist 
activities have the ring of authenticity. 
Although somewhat pretentious, the 
book is well done. As suggested above, 
moral values are strictly barnyard. 





A COCKTAIL PARTY IN BROOKLYN 
(Continued from page 6) 


All went smoothly, for a few more 
weeks, until they sent me the book 
jacket. It was an utterly fascinating 
jacket (depicting me as a gnome, jing- 
ling a rosary) but it had two little flaws. 
The price listed was off by 50¢. It also 
stated, in all good faith, that the one 
thing Mrs. Hasley refused to discuss 
was how and when she came into the 
Church. That had been true, a few 
weeks earlier, but no longer. I had since 
broken down and joined the ranks with 
an official conversion story for Sign. 

Again smoothness, for a few more 
weeks, until it began to dawn on me 
that all this fascinating exchange with 
New York really had a significance. It 
meant that I was actually going to have 
a book on the stands within a week 
and that I'd better quietly compose my- 
self for a living death. Would the critics 
ignore me or pump lead into my body? 
Would anyone, outside my immediate 
family, actually pay good hard cash to 
read me? Did I really have to face an 
autographing party at the local book 
store? 

Yes, said my husband sternly, as he 
pushed me out of the door on October 
8, 1949. There was such a thing as 


noblesse oblige, especially after a com- 
mittee had bothered to round up some 
punch bowls and home-made cookies. 

After my eighth glass of punch and 
my tenth chocolate chip cookie, it really 
wasn’t so bad. I thought, as a matter of 
fact, that my poise was quite admirable 
(numb terror can often pass for poise, 
you know) until someone called to my 
attention that I was dating the books 
“October 8, 1947.” 

A psychiatrist, of course, would say 
that it had only been a subconscious 
form of escape. I was just willing that 
time roll back in its march to good-old 
1947, before that Brooklyn cocktail 
party started everything. But, if that was 
the case, why didn’t I roll back the time 
a little farther while I was about it? 
Why didn’t I humbly try to reach back 
to that 1922 Christmas and appreciate 
those wool ribbed stockings I got instead 
of an ink pad? 

I'll tell you. Like every other foolish 
moth that has been singed by the flicker- 
ing candle, I just can’t resist that pretty, 
pretty flame. For some it’s the lure of 
seed catalogues, for some it’s the lure of 
amateur dramatics, for some it’s the 
lure of Canasta. For me, it’s the ink pad. 
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N opopy has asked me, but if I were 
to suggest a slogan for American 
Catholics, it would be, “Let’s accentu- 
ate the positive.” 

I believe we have tended to forget 
that the negative approach is seldom 
effective and, in our enthusiasm to con- 
demn and to eliminate, we have too 
frequently found ourselves in a position 
of being against evil rather than for 
good. This is true of many fields—so- 
cial problems, the press, the radio, mo- 
vies and books among others. 

The movies offer a good illustration 
of this negativism in action. By this 
time, few level-headed Catholics will 
argue against the need for and the 
helpfulness of the Legion of Decency. 
Most Catholics, I am sure, support it 
wholeheartedly. But how many of us 
are doing anything to support truly fine 
movies such as “Saints and Sinners,” 
“Monsieur Vincent,” and even “Guilty 
of Treason,” granting its faults. There 
have been many others deserving of 
our encouragement. By only staying 
away from morally offensive movies and 
not helping good movies in every way 
we can, I doubt that in the long run 
we'll do much to improve the Holly- 
wood output. 

But my main concern here is the ef- 
fect of our negative attitude on books, 
good and bad. I was reminded of this 
recently when I observed a very intense 
campaign against dirty books. God 
knows that such a campaign is needed. 
Too many publishers and distributors 
of magazines, paper books and books 
have fast worked themselves into the 
mill-stone class. Because they seem to 
recognize no moral law nor to give a 
damn for the consequences in blighted 
lives and lost souls inevitably resulting 
from their desire to turn filth into 
money, they must be fought vigorously. 
It's good to see aroused groups through- 
out the country awake to this danger. 

Time and time again, however, I see 
individuals and groups retiring from the 
field and taking bows after only half of 
the job—and the easiest half at that— 
has been done. They proudly proclaim 
that for the present, at least, dirty books 
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have been eliminated or forced into hid- 
ing in their areas, and that’s that. 

I don’t think it is! I believe that our 
campaigns against indecent literature 
will ultimately fail unless we work twice 
as hard for good books as we work 
against dirty books. Why we seem to 
be forgetting this all too obvious truth, 
I find impossible to understand. 

We know that nature abhors a 
vacuum. We know when you first give 
up smoking, it’s easier if you chew gum. 
We know that you won't do much peer 
an alcoholic unless you find some way 
of compensating for his thirst. We know 
that it’s hard to keep out of sin unless 
you swing way over and concentrate on 
being more than just moderately good. 
But we don’t seem to know—or to recog- 
nize, at least—that you can’t remove 
dirty books from children or adults and 
expect to solve the problem unless you 
can give them something better as a 
substitute. 

If children are reading dirty comic 
books or paper books, and these are 
suddenly taken away, what happens? 
They bootleg them—and try as you will, 
you will never be able to completely 


shut off the source of supply. How- 


ever, if you have been wise, the under- 
the-counter books will be no problem. 
By educating the child to the values and 
the joys of good books you have not only 
saved him from the degrading influence 
of filth but you have given him a means 
to mature both mentally and spiritually. 

When Catholic organizations and 
newspapers beat the drums against bad 
literature, let them also sound off for 
more parish libraries, for more reading 
and study groups, for planned efforts to 
induce more Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics to read worthwhile books. Catholic 
magazines, newspapers and books must 
be supported if they are to continue. To 
keep in the fight we must have them in 
more quantity and better quality. (In- 
cidentally, we won't accomplish much 
if we try to promote badly-written pious 
literature, simply because it is not mor- 
ally bad.) When you consider that 
England, with fewer Catholics than the 
Chicago Archdiocese, is still far ahead 
of us in almost every aspect of Catholic 
books, the job yet to be done can be seen 
in its true light. What a revolution mil- 
lions of Catholic Americans reading and 
supporting good books could bring 
about. But if all our efforts are ex- 
pended on keeping people from read- 
ing bad books, I don’t think we will 
ever get them to read good books. And, 
after all, isn’t that what we are aiming 
for? Remember, as Catholics, the com- 
pletely negative approach doesn’t be- 
come us. 
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Present plans for the July-August issue of Books on Trial include: 


An article by Donald Attwater, which we previously announced as 
to appear in the May-June issue. Writing about hagiography, Mr. 
Attwater lets some fresh air in on what is too often a rather musty subject. 


A report, by Joseph M. O'Leary, C.P., on an unusual and interesting 
series of lectures and discussions based on the book The Wisdom of 


A “Letter from France” by Roger Capel, the author of our “Letter 
A summary of the suggestions we received in reply to our request for 


titles which should be included in a basic Catholic library. 
The July-August issue will be published and mailed about July 20. 
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Biography of 
Saint Lutgarde 


Wuatr Are TueseE Wounps? by 
Thomas Merton. Bruce. 191 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Madeleine 

Sophie, S.S.N.D. 

What Are These Wounds, the life of 
the Cistercian mystic, Saint Lutgarde of 
Aywieres, is not really Father Merton’s 
latest book. He himself says in the 
Preface: “The present book was writ- 
ten before The Seven Storey Moun- 
tain.” He goes on to explain that What 
Are These Wounds? “was undertaken 
as an anonymous pamphlet in 1945, at 
the Abbey of Gethsemaniy, at the earnest 
wish of the Abbot of the Cistercian com- 
munity, Dom M. Frederic Dunne, of 
holy memory.” 

It seems to me that these two points 
should be kept in mind by the prospec- 
tive reader and emphatically by the 
prospective purchaser. Why? In the first 
place, this last published work of Father 
Louis is not able to stand equally with 
Seven Storey Mountain and Waters of 
Siloe. The reader needs to know that 
this is an earlier work so that his judg- 
ment will not be both harsh and unfair. 
What Are These Wounds? proves that 
four or five years make a difference! 
He needs further to know that the work 
was assigned, at least earnestly wished 
for, by Merton’s superior. That knowl- 
edge may help to explain its lack of 
spontaneity and freshness. 

Of the book’s 190 pages, many are 
heavily homiletic and may turn away 
those American Catholics for whom, ac- 
cording to the author, this book was 
written; to help them, as he says, love 
the Sacred Heart with something of the 
same purity, simplicity, and ardor that 
characterized Saint Lutgarde. 

Saint Lutgarde’s interest in the souls 
in purgatory may be fairly well known. 
Not so well known are her seven year 
fasts, her power of healing, and her 
relations with the Order of Preachers, 
especially with Thomas of Cantimpre, 
on whose Vita Lutgardis Father Mer- 
ton bases his account. And for those of 
us who imagine that devotion to Our 
Lord’s Sacred Heart is modern in origin, 
What Are These Wounds? will bring 


us up to Cistercian date. 
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Knowledge of God 
Through Use of Reason 
Tue Essentiats oF Tuetsm, by D. J. 

B. Hawkins. Sheed and Ward. 151 

pp: $2.25. 

Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 
The Essentials of Theism fills a very 
definite need for a matter-of-fact book 
on the knowledge each man should have 
of God through the right use of his 
unaided reason. This is not to say that 
this book is a mere collection of propo- 
sitions. Father Hawkins has given us a 
well organized study that should serve 
both as a corrective of false ideas and 
a stimulant to deeper understanding of 
what we know about God. 

The approach is the practical one of 
presentation of the evidence for the 
existence of God and an analysis of the 
conclusion demanded by this argumen- 
tation. The study is set in a current light 
by a consideration in the first two chap- 
ters of two prevalent philosophies, ma- 
terialism and emotionalism, that are de- 
structive of true knowledge of God. 
The positive proof for the existence of 
God is a composite argument that can 
be reduced to the principle of causality. 
This is the pivotal chapter of the book. 
Subsequent chapters are an analysis of 
the conclusion reached in this chapter. 
Such topics as the nature of God, the 
relation of man to God and the prob- 
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lem of religion, make up the remainder 
of the work. 

The brevity, that will make this book 
so acceptable to many readers, has re- 
sulted in a few generalizations that are 
open to misinterpretation. They must 
be considered thoughtfully to be under- 
stood properly. 

Three traits are evidenced in this 
study that increase its value to the gen- 
eral public. Father Hawkins has pointed 
his considerations toward the modern 
popular mind. The reader will be able 
to think with him. Moreover in the or- 
ganization of the book there is a pro- 
gressive argumentation that leads from 
the confused modern impressions to a 
well founded and explicit knowledge. 
Definite ideas should be the fruit of 
reading this book. It is, however, the 
conciseness of the argument that con- 
cludes forcefully, without burdening 
the reader with details, that recommends 
this book so strongly. 

The chapters that treat of free will 
and evil are not too satisfactory. An 
eclectic tendency is evidenced that 
weakens the force of argument. One 
also notes a lapse in the deductive 
process through a change in the basis 
of the reasoning in these chapters. 

It is to be regreted that there is no 
index other than that provided by the 
Chapter headings. 


World, Flesh and Devil 
Tue Ununory Turee, by Rev. Henry 

J. Romanowski. Bruce. 160 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 
This book has a useful theme: our need 
to do something concrete about our old 
enemies, the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil. The remedy proposed is good: 
the systematic use of mental prayer, 
mortification, and the Eucharist. But the 
material is not well-knit, and the main 
line of thought is broken by lengthy 
digressions. Some readers may find 
difficult to follow, particularly when 
long poetic quotations are drawn into 
the text. 

Those who want to meditate but 
dread the plunge, are given encourage- 
ment and some helpful suggestions in 
the chapter on mental prayer. The 
author is most concise in his chapter 
on penance. The pages on the Eucharist 
are devoted largely to proofs of the Real 
Presence. There is also a plea for more 
daily communicants. 
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Final Volume 
Of Knox Bible 


Tue Oxtp TESTAMENT (vol. 2), trans- 
lated by Msgr. Ronald Knox. Sheed 
and Ward. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


This volume contains the second half 
of the Old Testament (Job to Macca- 
bees) and concludes the Knox version 
of the Bible based on the Latin Vulgate. 
As an appendix the author offers an 
alternative version of the Psalms, made 
from the new Latin text of the Pon- 
tifical Biblical Institute. 

The biblical translations of Msgr. 
Knox are rather difficult to evaluate 
properly. It is so easy for the reviewer 
to generalize and thus to cast doubts on 
a work which has been long years in the 
making. But this much remains true. 
Where there is question of a biblical 
translation, a reviewer has the duty to 
evaluate not only its readability but its 
reliability as well. What of the Knox 
translations? 

When the Monsignor’s version of the 
New Testament appeared, as well as 
the first part of his Old Testament, 
many critics hailed it with unreserved 
admiration. Others, trained _ biblical 
scholars in particular, were cautious. 
They granted the readability of the ver- 
sion but pointed out an element of un- 
reliability due to unnecessary paraphras- 
ing and contraction of the original. 
Much the same can be said of Msgr. 
Knox’s third and last volume. 

No one will ever accuse the Mon- 
signor of translating the Vulgate slav- 
ishly. Quite the opposite! His is a free 
translation, really an interpretative trans- 
lation in many places, and by that very 
token clearer than the Douay-Rheims 
but not as faithful to the Latin. By and 
large this will cause no concern to the 
average reader. But many readers, in- 
cluding this reviewer, will surely take 
exception to the Knox version of some 
important passages like Isaias 7:14 
(“Maid shall be brought to bed of a 
son”), and to misleading notes on texts 
like Isaias 7:14, Malachias 1:11 ete. 

As for readability, the volume 
abounds in many beautiful expressions. 
For example, Job complains: “Had but 
the womb been the tomb of me, had I 
died at birth . . .” (Job 3:11). But there 
is another characteristic in this version 
which will dismay many who have en- 
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Testament. Poetical and historical books 
alike are shot through with expressions 
and forms of sentences far removed from 
present-day English. One finds phrases 
such as these: “Fear is none, they say, 
the Lord shall see us; he has forsaken 
the land for good and all, the Lord has” 
(Ezechiel 8:12); or, “wept ruler and 
elder, pined man and maid” (1 Macha- 
bees 1:27); or, “eat thou must what eat 
thou canst” (Ezechiel 3:1). 

When all is said and done, the Knox 
version of the Bible, although not an 
adequate replacement for the Douay- 
Rheims, is a valuable addition to any 
one’s library. 


A Pastor’s Day 


VESSEL OF Cray, by Leo Trese. Sheed 
and Ward. 115 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
This is a very readable book, written in 


a charming and humorous style, and 
filled with such information about the 
life of a busy pastor as will satisfy the 
curiosity of the most inquisitive par- 
ishoner. It sets forth clearly and con- 
cisely the ideals of a zealous priest in a 
very informal fashion, and then points 
out in an off-hand, casual way why in 
so many instances the lofty standard is 
not reached and the aspirations not 
realized. 

We are presented with a typical day's 
schedule, starting at 6:30 a.m. and end- 
ing at 11:30 p.m. Every half hour of 
this day’s program is accounted for. 
First, the duty is briefly indicated. Then 
there are a few reflections on the best 
way of performing it. But before a start 


is made, or at any rate before much 
progress is achieved various distractions 
present themselves to the mind, which 
is continually running ahead of schedule 
and figuring out the next move. Thus 
all the cares and worries of pastoral 
duty, and some of its greatest consola- 
tions are cleverly introduced into the 
pattern, and how they ought or ought 
not to be managed is considered. There 
usually follow a few regrets about not 
minding one thing at a time, or why it 
must always be “I was just going to” 
instead of “I just did.” 

Throughout, the narrative is in the 
first person. It takes the form of a pro- 
longed, yet informal, examination of 


conscience. The pleasantly fresh and 
chatty style robs the book of any dull- 
ness, and gives it a peculiar charm. 


Some New Lights 
On Old Problems 


THe Pascua Mystery, by Louis 
Bouyer, Orat. Translated by Sister 
Mary Benoit, R.S.M. Henry Reg- 
nery. 347 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.P.P.S 
Though the author, a distinguished con- 
vert from Lutheranism, now professor 
of spiritual theology at the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, modestly cautions 
against the “deceptive air of scholarship” 
in his work and suggests that scholars 
will not even take notice of it, The 
Paschal Mystery is the finest fruit of 
theological scholarship and profound 
spiritual insight. While the book is in- 
tended for the “general reader” it can- 
not be intended merely for the casual 
reader. But the serious reader should 
find it, as few spiritual books are, in- 
spiring—one is tempted to use the word, 
inspired. 

It would be a grave mistake to dis- 
miss the work as fitting only the season 
of Lent or the last days of Holy Week. 
Its theme is limited to Holy Week only 
in the sense that here we have the cli- 
max of a cycle. The relation of the 
Last Supper to Calvary, the relation of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice perpetual in 
the Church to the Bloody Sacrifice, 
our relation to the Incarnate One, to the 
Immolated One are not themes for only 
occasional consideration. Though theo- 
logians may differ with Father Bouyer 
Ce, g. on his exposition of the nature of 
sacrifice) on some points, we doubt if 
any one will deny the depth and sig- 
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GIFT BOOKS for 
THE NURSE 





DIGEST OF ETHICS 
FOR NURSES 


Martin E. Gounley, C.Ss.R., Ph.D. 


Conceived as a text for a 
course of ethics given to student 
nurses, this authoritative digest 
is modern in style, written with 
lucidity and emphasis, and ex- 
ceptionally well-organized for 
use in special courses. As a re- 
fresher-course for nurses, a basic 
text for adults or discussion 
groups or an introductory volume 
for private study, the book will 
be found highly satisfactory. 


88 pp., $1.25; paper, $1.00 


MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS 
FOR NURSES 


Compiled by a Sister of Charity 


Carefully prepared by a religi- 
ous of the nursing profession, 
this book is peculiarly adapted to 
the nurse’s needs. In addition to 
the prayers in general use, it con- 
tains those for the sick and dy- 
ing, and a special section de- 
voted to nurses’ prayers. Our 
Sunday Visitor calls it “a prayer- 
book that every Catholic nurse 
would welcome.” 168 pp., $1.25 
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nificance of his approach. Even on the 
old problems he seems to shed a new 
light, and even the most daring of his 
statements is a challenge to our love for 
the divine mysteries. To mention but a 
few of the most gratifying of his ex- 
positions we cite: the relation of Chris- 
tian mystery to mystery cult, the mean- 
ing of suffering and death, the signifi- 
cance of the Church exorcisms, the 
vlivine love and the divine wrath and 
their identification. 

We could cite from almost every 
chapter instances in which much light 
is shed on the old unsolvable problems. 
Who could express better the love of 
God which is the wrath of God?: “Be- 
cause His love is the greatest gift God 
can bestow, the human being who re- 
fuses to accept it cannot face its torrent 
without being crushed by it. . . . The 
wrath of God is no mere figure of 
speech: it is only our shortsightedness 
that causes us to think of it as distinct 
from His love and limiting it. God’s 
wrath is what His love for us becomes 
when we oppose this love instead of 
yielding to it.” “We have in the Gospel 
the revelation of the love of God, a love 
of boundless generosity; our tendency 
is to think that this revelation of love 
completely overshadows the revelation 
of wrath preached by the prophets. Far 
from suppressing judgment, God's love 
gives it a new prominence. As long as 
we are deceived on this point, we have 
a mistaken notion of love. For it is love 
itself that, by its very presence, pro- 
nounces judgment: judgment of an in- 
exorable vigor, since there is nothing 
henceforth capable of reversing it. If 
love condemns, who then will deliver 
us?” 

The priest will find in this book, a 
mine of rare treasures for his sermons 
and exhortations. Every reader should 
find in it Cin the words of one), “a 
new awareness of the doctrine of the 
mystical body, an entirely new appre- 
ciation of the Mass, and a heightened 
love of the liturgy.” Even the unbeliever, 
I think, could not fail to appreciate the 
presentation of the liturgy, especially 
that of Good Friday, as object of majesty 
and beauty. 

Any one acquainted with the trials 
and anguish of a translator, will appre- 
ciate the splendid work of Sister Mary 
Benoit. With exception of a few ob- 
scure and cumbersome paragraphs, the 
rendition is a model of fluent prose. 








Mental Prayer 
For Lay Persons 
MENTAL PRAYER AND Mopern LIFE, a 

symposium translated by Francis C. 

Lehner with a preface by Walter 

Farrell, O.P. Kenedy. 202 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 
This book is directed principally to the 
lay person. It answers the questions and 
resolves the doubts that often arise when 
one thinks of making mental prayer a 
daily practice. 

The volume treats the subject from 
three different aspects. Under “Histori- 
cal Considerations” the many changes 
which have affected the development of 
methods of mental prayer are discussed 
and evaluated. The portion of the book 
devoted to “Theological Considerations” 
elaborates upon the varying methods of 
mental prayer, but is principally con- 
cerned with the dispositions necessary 
for, and the graces and virtues which 
flow from, prayer. The third section, 
“Practical Considerations,” is a dynamic 
and inspirational presentation of the 
modern idea of mental prayer and its ap- 
plications. 

Catholic action seems to be the key- 
note of the book. Emphasis is placed 
upon the idea that mental prayer is not 
limited to a certain period of each day 
that is set aside for that purpose; rather, 
it is an attitude that we can carry into 
our daily life; an attitude which per- 
meates all our action. 

The book is strongly recommended to 
the busy modern who would like to in- 
corporate more spirituality into his daily 


life. 


Scientific Study 
Of the Little Way 
Tue Spiriruaity oF St. THERESE, by 
Abbe Combes. Translated by Msgr. 
Philip E. Hallett. Kenedy. 164 -pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Eileen Hall 
St. Therese’s “little way of spiritual 
childhood” has often been misunder- 
stood because the simplicity of her 
spiritual doctrine, as revealed in her 
autobiography, letters and poems, gives 
the casual observer an illusion of ex- 
treme easiness. 


L’Abbe Combes, Doctor of Theology 


and professor of ascetical and mystical 
theology and of the history of Christian 
spirituality at the Institut Catholique de 
Paris, begins a scientific study of the 
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rich depths beneath the saint’s capti- 
vating charm, calling this volume “an 
introduction” to the complete work he 
plans. He shows that Therese’s “little 
way is relentless and uncompromising 
jn its total sacrifice. The Little Flower 
herself sums it up with “I have no wish 
to go to Lourdes to have ecstacies. | 
prefer the monotony of sacrifice. 

Her “little way” is analyzed as simple 
in concept, difhcult in execution. With- 
out the drama, the visions, the ecstasies, 
the physical martyrdom which we usual- 
ly associate with the great saints, she is, 
nevertheless, an amazing model for all 
‘little souls” in the heroism and inten- 
sity of her perfect love of God and union 
with His will. 

Those who have lovingly read and 
reread Therese’s own writings will en- 
joy the generous quotations from them 
in this book and will find the theologi- 
an’s examination of them illuminating 
and satisfying—perhaps, in some cases, 
a verification of conclusions their own 
intuition had subtly suggested. 


Short Treatise on 
Franciscan Spirituality 
Tue Franciscan’s Ciims to Gop, by 


Dom Frei Golland Trindade, O.F.M. 
Translated by Conall O'Leary, 
O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild. 128 pp. 
$1.25. 


Reviewed by Crescence Burgunder 


Translated from the work of a Brazilian 
Bishop, this small volume is as large- 
souled as its subject-matter. Here in a 
much more strikingly used metaphor 
than Merton’s we have a single figure 
of speech employed with telling skill, 
directness, and clarity. The Mount, of 
course, is Alvernia and from the foot of 
that holy mountain we are taken up in 
brief, easily-read chapters of seraphic 
intensity and light. The reading is sheer 
pleasure even when the knowledge 
gained is painfully conscience-wound- 
ing. 

“We were created to climb to the 
loving arms of our Heavenly Father.” 
What holds us back? We know why we 
are still on the plain of ease. But “a 
vocation that does not raise us above 
our own level has no meaning” and the 
Franciscan’s calling is an all-the-way 
ascent to God. 

How the true Franciscan breaks from 
his entanglements, creates and maintains 
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MEN WITHOUT FACES 
(Continued from page 7) 


had a large part in the Communist cam- 
paign and hence he is eminently quali- 
fied to bring before the public the dark 
and diabolical machinations of Russian 
Communism in the United States. 


The book is hot with the zeal of one 
whose heart is on fire. No contempor- 
ary writer on Communism has depicted 
the Communist activities, strategy and 
maneuvers more graphically, fairly and 
unflinchingly. He steers: his untroubled 
way through a perfect archipelago of 
current events. 

On the ninth floor of a building on 


East 13th Street, in New York City, 
we are told, is the sanctum sanctorum 
of the bosses who exercise a bureaucra- 
tic control over the entire party appara- 
tus in this country, and who in turn are 
controlled by the Communist Interna- 
tional bosses appointed by Stalin. Sta- 
lin is actually idolized. Without under- 
standing the cult of Stalin worship it is 
impossible to understand the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Non-believers in Com- 
munism will have difficulty in correct- 
ly estimating the power of Stalin. 

The author deplores the fact that the 
American agencies of public opinion 
pay little heed to the inner workings of 
the Communist party. This party claims 
that only the overthrow of capitalism 
can establish peace. Its goal is to obtain 
such a grip on basic industries as to be 
able to paralyze America by political 
strikes, to create dissension and division 
in the United States, and thus to bring 
about our downfall. 

The Soviet dictatorship, Budenz 
shows conclusively, trains its fifth col- 
umn agents for foreign service in the 
Lenin School in Moscow. These agents 
are rightly called “men without faces” 
because they keep their faces and real 
names from public eye. Although these 
agents penetrate every sphere of Ameri- 
can activity, the American people in 


general have but the foggiest idea of 
how they work. For instance, there are 
very few unions in which more than a 
small percentage of the actual member-’ 
ship is Communist. Communist control 
or domination, however, does not de- 
pend on the existence of a C.P. major- 
ity. The theory is that a disciplined 
minority is enough, and the author 
shows that this theory has been con- 
firmed in practice by the success which 
Communist groups have had in domi- 
nating masses of people whose responses 
would be non-Communistic. 

The amazing achievements of Com- 
munism are due to the fact that Com- 
munists subordinate all private and in- 
dividual aims to the one principal aim: 
world conquest. They accept blindly 
the stern discipline of the party; do 
what they are told; think what they are 
told. They carry on the work assigned 
to them, scrupulously, perseveringly, 
fanatically. For a Communist the obli- 
gation to the party becomes supreme. 
A single-minded loyalty, with its all- 
absorbing demands, gives the members 
of the party a fanaticism most Ameri- 
cans cannot understand. So well has this 
iron discipline functioned that a com- 
paratively small number of Communists 
have been able to becloud American 
thought to a serious degree. This self- 
deception of Americans concerning the 
Reds was never better illustrated than 
in Eiseler’s case and in that of the 


Chinese Reds. 


Who can doubt any longer that Com- 
munism is a tremendous challenge to 
us? To meet this challenge Mr. Budenz 
has furnished us, with a powerful 
weapon, his Men Without Faces. 


Aucustine J. Oscniacn, O.S.B., is Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, Olympia, Washington. His latest 
book is Must It Be Communism? pub- 
lished recently by Joseph F. Wagner. 





his necessary spiritual environment, en- 
kindles and refuels the fire of love, forms 
the basis of a simple progression that 
never loses sight of its goal. One is im- 
pelled upward along a trodden path 
familiarized and made dear by other 
Franciscans, modern and mediaeval— 
Veronica Giuliani, Eva Lavalliere, Matt 


Talbot, Elizabeth of Hungary, Bona- 


venture, Giles—whose examples are in- 
vitingly sketched. 

On prayer, work, reading, humility 
and fraternal charity there are beauti- 
fully-worded observations in the Fran- 
ciscan tradition. The chapter on medi- 
tation is reminiscent of Brother Petroc’s 
complaint against the formalism which 
that spiritual exercise has acquired. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 4) 


respect her for that, whereas I would 
laugh at her had she said, “If they had 
understood me better, things wouldn't 
have come to this pass.” 

One of the things she said that rather 
floored me was her comment on books 
after she returned to the world—‘“I 
realized how much I had missed.” 
Whether she fully comprehended it or 
not, she proved right there that she was 
amply justified in saying she “had no 
vocation.” Frankly, 1 marvelled more 
over that than over anything else in the 
book. 

In closing I'd like to say that I always 
enjoy BOT even when I disagree with 
it. Some day I shall back an authority 
of sorts to the wall and ask why more is 
not made of Arintero’s Mystical Life in 
the Development and Vitality of the 
Church. This book is thrilling and 
beautiful. Why don’t people get excited 
about it? It’s a first-rater and I reserve 
that term for very few books. 

A Nun 


Stop PUSHING— 

Editor: I enjoyed “Stop Pushing” in 
the April issue of BOT very much. I 
am a wee bit tired of hearing Catholics 
exclaim over the nice way we are being 
accepted recently—Catholic books best- 
sellers, Holy Year publicity, etc. 1 am 
happy if any of the untruths and myths 
concerning Catholics are being dispel- 
led but this idea that we should be so 
grateful would lead one to believe there 
was something wrong with us—or rather, 
with our religion as there is a lot wrong 
with us as Catholics. . . . If we didn’t 
hide our religion—for fear of offending, 
but lived it proudly rather than sheep- 
ishly we might have something to ex- 
claim about. 

Evelyn Manahan 


Rochester, Minn. 


Editor: Dan Herr’s article “Stop Push- 
ing” in your April issue should prick 
the consciences of numerous people in 
the book field. It is my opinion that 
there is a moral problem to be consid- 
ered by Catholic authors who support 
error and sin by helping a publisher 
make a profit which in turn keeps him 
in business so that he can make addi- 
tional money by producing and selling 
books of a salacious, immoral and even 
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anti-religious nature. ‘There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the only reason 
behind the current interest of secular 
publishers in Catholic books is the profit 
motive. 

The Very Reverend Francis J. Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., professor of moral theol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of Am- 
erica, raised the same question in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the November issue 
of Integrity. He mentions that “Material 
cooperation takes place when a person 
performs an act which in itself is not 
sinful, but which in the circumstances 
will aid the other in the commission of 
a sin.” Obviously, there is a certain 
amount of cooperation on the part of an 
author when he makes a profit for the 
publisher who turns around and pub- 
lishes other books of a salacious, im- 
moral and even anti-religious nature be- 
cause of the success of the first book. 

Perhaps theologians will argue that 
the cooperation is remote, but since 
there are publishing houses which 
would not stoop to such a type of pub- 
lishing I know it would bother my con- 
science considerably to offer a manu- 
script to a secular house in preference to 
a Catholic house. I can’t see how an 
author can feel proud of being in the 
same list with, for example, A Rage to 
Live. Perhaps that is the “liberal Catho- 
lic” approach to the moral question in- 
volved, but for me you can have it. 

More power to you anyway for stat- 
ing the case so cogently. 

Mary O'Connor 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


TYPES OF REVIEWS— 

Editor: In reply to B. J. Hagan’s com- 
ment that “criticism . . . could be leveled 
against some of your reviewers” in BOT, 
April, I should like to state that there 
are two acceptable types of reviews. 

The brief review places emphasis on 
the subject matter of the book. Facts 
predominate, and the reasoned judg- 
ment is very slight, wholly subordinate 
to the facts. This is often designated in 
our college writing courses as a “glori- 
fied report.” 

The second type is the reverse of the 
first. The facts are presented, but they 
are subordinated to the reasoned judg- 
ment; they are placed into proper per- 








spective with other known facts on the 
subject; their significance is considered; 
the issues arising out of this considera- 
tion are discussed; the underlying prin- 
ciples, examined, and philosophies eval- 
uated. 

A reviewer's choice of type will be 
dictated either by editorial preference, 
or by the general reader interest of the 
periodical for which the review is writ- 
ten. Children‘s books, for example, gen- 
erally demand subject matter emphasis, 
with only slight reference to outstand- 
ing features, either favorable or adverse. 

On the whole, I believe we reviewers 
have followed these patterns. 

Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


THE CARDINAL— 

Editor: Your Books on Trial is a great 
joy to me, and usually the reviews of 
the books are excellent. However, and 
there is always a “however,” I thought 
Father Trese fell down in reviewing 
The Cardinal. 

I thought his remark about Mr. Rob- 
inson’s 12-year-old attitude toward his 
religion rather intolerant. Of course, the 
touch of psychiatry is absurd and twice 
in the book this comes out, but is it any 
more absurd for a priest, after reading 
his breviary, to then “pray” than it is to 
say “let us pray” as does the missal when 
we have been praying through the 
whole Mass. 


I think the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic will get from the book what he 
is looking for. There is the administra- 
tive part of the Church and there is the 
spiritual side. You cannot run charities 
with inefhicient people, and this is clear- 
ly shown, but the deep spiritual side is 
also brought out in the book. On the 
whole, I hope the book may do a great 


deal of good. Augusta M. Tilney 
New York, N.Y. 


SHORT COMMERCIAL— 

Editor: I wish to add my bit of praise to 
the many others you undoubtedly re- 
ceive. Books on Trial is informative, 
educational and, by no means the least, 
has its touches of humor. Your reviews 


are most helpful. ryelen Call 
Cleveland, Ohio 





The great paradox of all spiritual 
things is that the inside is always larger 


than the outside. G XK, Chesterton: 
Charles Dickens 
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Relation of Religion 
To the Life of Man 


RELIGION AND THE RisE oF WESTERN 
Curtrure, by Christopher Dawson. 
Sheed and Ward. 286 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


Almost 20 years ago, Dawson began the 
study specifically of the relation of re- 
ligion to the life of man as a whole, with 
particular emphasis on religion and the 
development of nations. In 1933 ap- 
peared Progress and Religion, in which, 
not progress generally speaking, was 
considered in its relation to man’s wor- 
ship, but progress in the sense of the 
doctrine of the inevitability thereof in 
human affairs, which doctrine took its 
rise in France some two centuries ago, 
and in which there are still a multitude 
of believers at the present time, though 
man can be shown to have regressed in 
so many points. The investigation be- 
gun in the above-mentioned work was 
carried on more intensively in the 1947 
series of Gifford Lectures which Daw- 
son’ gave at the University of Edin- 
burgh, under the general title of Re- 
ligion and Culture, on the thesis that 
“the world religions have been the key- 
stones of the world cultures, so that 
when they are removed, the arch falls, 
and the building is destroyed.” Religion 
is, in fact, more than a static keystone— 
it is also the dynamic element in cul- 
ture, and the culture without religion 
is foredoomed. 

To these earlier considerations of the 
relation between religion and culture 
generally, is now added a second pub- 
lished series of Gifford Lectures from 
the years 1948-49, working out the same 
theme with particular respect to our own 
society, the spendthrift and impious heir 
of 20 centuries of Western civilization. 
What Dawson has aimed to do in these 
lectures is, in his own words, “to study 
the earlier phases of Western develop- 
ment, and to see how far the formation 
of the Western Europe culture complex 
was conditioned by religious factors.” 

Those factors are sketched with a 
tremendous economy and a wealth—at 
the same time—of historico-religious de- 
tail. Dawson’s scope is great and it must 
be pointed out to those who might think 
to be able to hold their own in modern 
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cocktail-party discussions about “culture” 
in the Eliot sense and otherwise, that 
this very scope, combined with the 
brevity of the volume in terms of pages, 
necessitates that every sentence be 
tightly packed, and that almost every 
sentence take for granted a wealth of 
historical knowledge and of religious 
learning on the part of the reader. Com- 
pared with Dawson, Toynbee makes 
rather light reading, but it is the end 
result that counts, and Dawson is worth 
a dozen times over the six extant vol- 
umes of The Study of History. 

Henry Adams looked back longingly 
to the Middle Ages as the time of the 
greatest unity among men, and cursed 
his own age as that of man’s greatest 
disunion; the unifying principle of the 
thirteenth century he realized but 
vaguely; it was, of course, the Faith, 
and Dawson shows in detail how that 
Faith acted to unify and vitalize. And 
yet that union was much more than 
external, for: “. . . the importance of 
these centuries of which I have been 
writing is not to be found in the external 
order they created or attempted to create, 
but in the internal change they brought 
about in the soul of Western man—a 
change which can never be entirely 
undone except by the total negation or 
destruction of Western man himself.” 


Integration of Many Factors 
In the History of Europe 


Tue Limits AND Divisions oF Euro- 
PEAN History, by Oscar Halecki. 
Sheed and Ward. 242 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister M. Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


This is a provocative little book. A 
series of lectures in which the author 
synthesizes the findings of 25 years of 
study on the territorial and chronologi- 
cal divisions of European history, it is a 
remarkable piece of condensation and of 
co-ordination of historical data in time 
and space. Yet packed as it is with chal- 
lenging statements and unanswered 
questions, the sequence of events is so 
clearly outlined and so well integrated 
with the interplay of geographic and 
ethnic factors, that one finishes the book 
with a new awareness of the complex- 
ity of the European problem, but with 


Christopher Dawson: Shows how the Faith 
acted to unify and vitalize 


a new consciousness also of a unity 
which makes of variety not a jig-saw 
puzzle but an intelligible whole. 

Professor Halecki first takes up the 
question of terminology. Reverting to 
the inadequacy of the currently ac- 
cepted divisions of history into ancient, 
mediaeval modern and contemporary, 
he not only shows where and how these 
terms are unsatisfactory, but suggests a 
new terminology, based not on chronol- 
ogy alone, but on the content of the 
periods and their basic problems. For the 
old divisions he would substitute three 
periods, or “ages”: the Mediterranean, 
the European, and the Atlantic. Merely 
to list these ages is suggestive; the dis- 
cussion of their geographic, ethnic, and 
historical factors makes fascinating read- 
ing. 

For American historians, and those 
especially who are teachers of history, 
the author's “outline,” as he calls it, 
carries a challenge. Just as Greco-Roman 
culture did not cease to be a vital influ- 
ence after the fall of Greece and Rome, 
but formed, together with Christianity, 
one of the basic elements of Western 
European civilization, so the latter, sur- 
viving the European Age, has passed as 
a priceless heritage to the contemporary 
or Atlantic Age. Of the Atlantic com- 
munity, the United States is now the 
leader. To her, in co-operation with 
other members of the group, falls the 
solution of Europe's unsolved problems. 
But before assaying that task, the Atlan- 
tic community should inquire how and 
why Europe failed. 

Dr. Halecki does not pretend to have 
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all the answers. As a specialist in East- 
ern European history, however, he is 
familiar with certain aspects of the 
story that have been underestimated or 
neglected by most European historians; 
namely, the “development of the peo- 
ples and states of Eastern Europe in the 
formative period of the European state 
system from the fourteenth to the six- 
teenth century.” The neglect of this 
field of study, he contends, has led to a 
misunderstanding of the whole Euro- 
pean problem, and the consequent mis- 
conception and over-simplification of the 
factors involved are reflected in the con- 
temporary failure to grasp current in- 
ternational problems in all their bear- 
ings. 

The struggle for freedom, the most 
valuable heritage of the Greco-Roman 
tradition, persists today in its two fun- 
damental aspects: independence from 
foreign domination, and protection of 
the individual under a free govern- 
ment. The failure of Europe to organ- 
ize its state system on truly Christian 
principles, its dissociation of politics 
trom ethics, the rise of nationalism and 
conflicting imperialisms—all help to ex- 
plain the present acute stage of the 
problem. The need of a Christian phi- 
losophy of history is obvious. 

There is no bibliography. Footnotes 
are relegated to the back of the book. 
But the reader who follows them will 
agree with the statement of the jacket, 
that Dr. Halecki has “read everything” 
bearing on his subject. He will probably 
be aware also that there are many gaps 
in his own reading, gaps which must 
be filled for an adequate appreciation of 
the problems awaiting solution by the 
Atlantic community. 


The Colorful Story 
Of West Texas 


Tue Texas Borner, by Robert J. Casey. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 440 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Ever since The Cannoneers Have Hairy 
Ears, I have been interested in the writ- 
ing of Robert J. Casey. He always 
writes an interesting story. If he wrote 
less rapidly, he would doubtless write 
better, and if he took more time he 
would get some fine points of western 
history a little more thoroughly. 
The book sketches swiftly and with 
dry humor many incidents spread over 
a big half century of west Texas his- 
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tory. A few segments of the narrative go 
clear back to the beginnings of white 
settlement, invasion and _ civilization. 
Emphasis rests on the Rio Grande val- 
ley and on some other borderlines. The 
book is in a large measure a collection 
of fast moving tales about Apaches, 
Mexicans, town marshalls, gunmen, 
cowboys, smugglers, army posts, buried 
treasure and Indian battles; all told with 
a fine sense of irony and more than a 
little feeling for the dramatic. 

I am sorry that so much space is 
devoted to gunmen, gamblers, ne’erdo- 
wells, what the author happily calls 
soiled doves, and so on, while some con- 
structive subjects like the growth of the 
XIT ranch are handled too fast for 
thoroughness or entire accuracy. Of 
course, these larcenous Robin Hoods 
and Maid Marians have a picturesque 
quality. 

Perhaps the only really serious criti- 
cism of the book is that much of it is 
not new to anybody who reads much 
western history. But for a newcomer 
to the subject who wants a couple of 
evenings of fast and pleasant reading 
The Texas Border is a corker. 


History of Church 
In This Country 


Tue Catuoric Cuurcu IN THE UNITED 
States, by Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap. Herder. 444 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 

The late Monsignor Peter Guilday of 

The Catholic University of America 

apparently cherished the desire to see a 

new treatment of the history of the 

Catholic Church in the United States 

published to replace the old work of 

John Gilmary Shea for it was at his 

urgent suggestion that Theodore May- 

nard undertook his Story of American 

Catholicism. The present work by 

Father Roemer was also undertaken at 

Dr. Guilday’s suggestion. And although 

Father Roemer’s work is far superior to 

Maynard's it is still a far cry from the 

needed replacement for Shea. 

Probably the principal fault of the 
work is that it attempts to accomplish 
the impossible—to present the history 
of the Catholic Church in the United 
States in one volume. The time has 
come for a fuller treatment, a multi- 
volume work which will correct Shea’s 
errors as well as continue the work from 
the point where Shea stopped. Until this 





has been done it seems unlikely that 
satisfactory compendium can be written, 
The compendium follows, it does not 
precede, the major work. 

Father Roemer’s book while more ac. 
curate than Maynard’s suffers, too, from 
lack of proportion. He gives extensive 
treatment of some subjects, although he 
hardly mentions others of equal or 
greater importance. For example: he 
devotes one whole chapter and almost 
20 pages of valuable space to a treat 
ment of the European charitable or 
ganizations, yet he dismisses in one sen- 
tence the greater work of Archbishop 
John Hughes in breaking the back of 
trusteeism in the early American 
Church. He passes over the gigantic 
labors of Father Mazzuchelli in the 
Northwest, mentioning that great mis- 
sionary only indirectly in connection 
with Bishop Loras. He even makes the 
astounding statement “The whole dis 
trict of Michigan Territory had been 
built up by the indefatigable labors of 
Father Gabriel Richard . . .” Many a 
man who had an important influence 
upon American Church history, Arch 
bishop Langdon Thomas Grace, for ex 
ample, is not even mentioned. 

On the credit side of the ledger it 
should be recorded that Father Roemer 
handles a most delicate task with a 
prudence that would warm the heart of 
his old master, Peter Guilday. He does 
not seek out any family skeletons; and 
he prudently decides to let buried 
hatchets remain buried. He treads the 
quicksand of controversy with a phan 
tom step. With a few minor exceptions 
his historical errors are all errors of 
omission. His literary style, however, is 
sometimes heavy and difficult to follow, 
his sentence structure involved and 
often incomprehensible. Such sentences 
as the following glaring example are to 
be found throughout the book: “Losing 
support on all sides, the trustees now 
decided to come to some kind of agree: 
ment with the Bishops, clothing their 
approach with perfidious minds.” There 
is further evidence of poor proof read- 
ing in occasional typographical errors, 
misspelling and the use of colloquialism. 





Nothing is more common in an age 
like this, when books abound, to fancy 
that the gratification of a love of reading 
is real study. 

The Idea of a University 
John Cardinal Newman: 
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Drawing-Room Comedy 
About Man’s Salvation 


Tue Cocxtam Party, by T. S. Eliot. 
Harcourt, Brace. 190 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by W. B. Ready 

This play first appeared at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1949. After that per- 
formance, and a brief run in Brighton, 
England, the text was somewhat al- 
tered before its successful presentation 
in New York. The book jacket, and the 
advertisements for this book make it ap- 
pear that the acclaim was far more uni- 
versal than it really was; there was con- 
siderable adverse criticism, nevertheless 
the play has become a commercial suc- 
cess, and has become the subject for 
conversation in literary circles every- 
where; James Thurber has written a 
piece on it that appeared in the New 
Yorker. The previous works of T. S. 
Eliot were never so popular, and it is 
probable that the popularity of this play 
is partly due to the fact that the excel- 
lent cast and the skillful direction have 
made of it a drawing-room comedy that 
many theatre-goers will enjoy without 
seeking the further implications. 

Reading the play in book form, with- 
out the benefit of the staging, the reader 
is not able to get off so lightly. The text 
tells the sad story, that is so sad because 
it is so banal, of marital infidelity, of 
unhappy questings for some kind of 
love, of uneasy solitary martyrdom, of 
the impossibility of happiness in this 
world. Edward, the harassed, ageing 
barrister, and his wife Lavinia; the lu- 
minous Celia, who is crucified; the 
psychiatrist-confessor, Harcourt-Reilly; 
the gabby Julia, the precious Alex and 
the gifted Peter, they all live out their 
lives and must continue to live them out 
until death, for in living them there is a 
hope for them of salvation. Salvation is 
shown to be not an easy thing, nor a 
spectacular event. 

Many readers of Eliot will be disap- 
pointed in this book. After Murder in 
the Cathedral, Ash Wednesday or even 
Family Reunion this play is almost 
gnat-like in its pitch, but thereby it has 
reached the ears of the Edwards and the 
Lavinias, and it will probably do great 
good, and that was the intention of the 


author, God bless him. 
May - June, 1950 


Essays on Art 
By Paul Claudel 


Tue Eye Listens, by Paul Claudel. 

Translated by Elsie ‘Pell. Philosophi- 

cal Library. 293 pp- $5.00. 

Reviewed by Ann Marten 
For those in search of mental refresh- 
ment and stimulation, and who would 
lose themselves in an effort completely 
away from the days business, this col- 
lection of essays furnishes enough pure 
prose imagery, lyric mysticism and aes- 
thetic challenge to invade and occupy 
the higher faculties for no little time. An 
interesting thing about Paul Claudel is 
his choice of things to be interested in, 
to say nothing of the prolific flow of re- 
lated ideas generated by those interests. 
CHe can be equally at home and 
equally as helpful on the subject of old 
bones as he is in his interpretation of 
stain glass windows, the significance 
of the details of cathedral architecture, 
the meaning of the pearl or a Chinese 
vase, and the “theology of precious 
stones.” ) 

The essays in this series of observa- 
tions (meditations really—the title is 
very apt) were published at intervals 
while diplomat Claudel pursued his 
career as ambassador to Tokyo, Wash- 


ington, Brussels etc. They reveal not 
only a vast treasure house of general 
culture but also a deep and penetrating 
experience and knowledge of particular 





Paul Claudel: Equally at home with old 
bones, pearls or Chinese vases. 


fields—Dutch, French and _ Spanish 
painting, Oriental art, music and the 
Bible. It is fortunate that the author is a 
Catholic as well as a philosopher be- 
cause the lucid activity of his remark- 
able intellect directs our gaze so readily 
to the great realities beyond aesthetics. 

Despite the complexities encountered 
in the reading (though the author is 
occassionally a wit, often disarmingly 
simple) this work is certainly very satis- 


fying, delightfully filling and fruitful. 


Lively Burlesque 
Of Elizabethan Age 


No Bep For Bacon, by Brahms and 
Simon. Crowell. 241 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper 


From the historical events and person- 
ages, the manners and customs, the fads 
and foibles of the Elizabethan age the 
authors of this book have fashioned a 
burlesque, which is at one and the same 
time good-humored and literary. In this 
mock-historical - pageant Queen Eliza- 
beth is represented as reaping a large 
revenue from the sale of beds in which 
she had slept. Even Shakespeare had 
bought one of these beds, which later 
turned up in his will as his “second- 
best bed.” Lord Bacon’s consuming am- 
bition is not to take all knowledge for 
his province, but to own one of these 
beds. The title of the book tells the 
reader that this ambition will never be 
gratified. The writers of the book have 
little love for Bacon, for they make it 
clear that Bacon had no hand in writ- 
ing the plays attributed to Shakespeare 
when they represent him as employing 
the dramatist to polish up his famous 
essays. 

In this mad world, in which almost 
every Elizabethan notable steps down 
from his pedestal, Shakespeare is per- 
petually seeking a new way in which 
to spell his name, Sir Walter Raleigh 
is continually ruining his fine cloaks, 
and Queen Elizabeth is forever throw- 
ing her wig at her maids of honor. 
However, the work is not an out-and- 
out burlesque. Two dramatic recon- 
structions of past events are exceedingly 
well done: the sympathetic presentation 
of the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, which strikes a pathetic note; and 
the stirring account of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, which strikes a patri- 
otic note. 
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Irish in Italy 
A Summer In Iraty, by Sean O'Fao- 
lain. Devin-Adair. 248 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Rev. Nelson Logal 
Many books on Italy have been appear- 
ing during the Holy Year: some of them 
good; others, bad. Sean O’Faolain’s 
Summer in Italy is at least different. 
His tour of Italy provides the reader 
with a series of pedestrian musings on 
the history and art of Italian cities. The 
author uses objective fact as a jumping 
off place for his own interior dialogues. 

Mr. O'Faolain shyly confesses to a 
lust for thinking, which, it seems, is 
not universally prized in Ireland. He 
has not quite decided whether he should 
be afraid of this private lust, proud of it, 
or amused by it. At any rate, it leads 
him into some bizarre reflections, as 
when he comments on Savonarola: “He 
relied too much on divine wisdom and 
not enough on his own human wisdom.” 
And yet, he is capable of defining an 
agnostic as “a fellow who goes around 
proving the might of reason by demon- 
strating that it can tell us next to noth- 
ing.” He muddles through an investiga- 
tion of St. Peter’s residence in Rome, 
only to end up by going to confession 
after many years away from the sacra- 
ment. 

The ordinary Holy Year pilgrim will 
not find A Summer in Italy of much 
practical or devotional assistance. ‘Those 
interested in the literary reflections of a 
philosophical dilettante may find some 
enjoyment in the book. 


Churchill on Painting 

PAINTING AS A PasTIME, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Whittlesey House. 32 pp. 
and 18 plates. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Ann Marten 


“To be really happy and really safe, 
one ought to have at least two or three 
hobbies, and they must all be real,” 
says the author of this wonderful little 
book which is so full of the wisdom, 
insight and simplicity of a great mind. 
It is because of Mr. Churchill’s grasp 
of the meaning of the word “real,” and 
because of his ability to draw out of his 
experience of the practical order a phi- 
losophy of joy in the creative power of 
human acts, that this short treatise holds 
out to all a genuine guide to well being. 
But apart from devulging a_ practical 
salvation and his discerning remarks on 


work and pleasure, Mr. Churchill lays 
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before us a sound, heartening and de- 
lightful entre into the world of art. 
Perhaps in deference to the vast field 
before him, and to those who have ad- 
vanced in it he modestly titles his work 
a “pastime.” Judging, however, from the 
author's study of the problems involved, 
his -understanding and keen pleasure 
(we can see for ourselves his pictures 
in éolor), it is certainly more than that. 


Essays by Gide 
Autumn Lgaves, by Andre Gide. Philo- 
sophical Library. 296 pp. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 
Anything that Gide writes—or has writ- 
ten over a period of 50 years—has a nice, 
precious and yet simple quality about 
it. Arthur Koestler, one of the six con- 
tributors, among whom was Gide, to 
The God That Failed, has said that Gide 
gives the sense of belonging to some 
secret order, “of sharing some exquisite 
values.” Both Gide and Koestler have 
given up the Communist god as a fail- 
ure. But one might ask each of them: 
What god now, what salvation now, 
with your Communist paradise ex- 
ploded? 

In the present book, Gide has no re- 
ply to that $64 question. He writes 
gracefully, simply, beautifully, of his 
youth (he is now 81), and of his con- 
temporaries—of Joseph Conrad, of 
Gheon, of Dabit, of Paul Valery. He 
knew and loved many such famous lit- 
erary men, and the chief value of the 
present book is in flashes of insight into 
the lives of these people, and firsthand 
information about them. Gide says 
Gheon suffered early in life from a kind 
of debauchery theory of life, which of 
course Gide outdid; and that Gheon 
sought refuge and permanence as one 
of his quoted letters clearly shows. The 
tribute to Conrad is great: “What I 
liked most in him was a sort of native 
nobility, harsh, disdainful, and some- 
what despairing . . . no one, afterwards, 
had submitted life to so patient, con- 
scientious and learned a transmutation 
of art.” 





This is not a day for great writers, but 
for good writing, and a great deal of it. 
There never was a time when men 
wrote so much and so well, and that, 
without being of any great account 
themselves. 

John Cardinal Newman: 


The Idea of a University 





Southern City 

Queen New Or eans, by Harnett T. 
Kane. William Morrow. 374 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by P. Standish O'Connor 


New Orleans has inspired many writers 
to dig into its Creole treasures, but 
Harnett Kane is the chef par excellence 
in serving them up savorily to his wide 
following. His recipe calls for narrative 
facts served with a rich sauce of human 
interest and sparingly garnished with 
legend. But the secret of the mixture is 
Kane’s gift for storytelling . 

His present book starts with the 
founding of La Nouvelle Orleans in 
1718, traces its vigorous violence and 
virtue through more than two colorful 
centuries, and concludes with four sug- 
gested tours of the old French Quarter, 
one of the Garden District and a general 
tour of the suburbs. 

Religion plays a vital role in the life 
of the Creoles, although emotion often 
overpowers reason and wantonness often 
overshadows spirituality, according to 
this account. But one telling passage 
relates the Mardi Gras visitors’ surprise 
at seeing the roisterers of the night be- 
fore streaming from the churches early 
on Ash Wednesday morn. 


Labor Terms 
Lazor Dictionary, by Paul H. Cassel- 


man. Philosophical Library. 554 pp. 
$7.50. 


Reviewed by Edward Marciniak 


Compiling a dictionary of labor terms 
is a hazardous occupation. Overnight the 
terminology tends to become as obsolete 
as yesterday’s feminine fashions, and 
new words and phrases are coined faster 
than an editor can collect them. This is 
another way of saying that the field of 
labor relations is not a static one but a 
dynamic, evolving area of human rela: 
tions. 

Despite this major handicap, this book 
is an unusually able and comprehensive 
attempt to catalogue the jargon of labor 
and management. The explanations are 
lucid enough to be appreciated not only 
by the expert, but also by the layman. 

The dictionary has 2,500 entries, de- 
fining labor terms, providing biographi- 
cal sketches of key labor leaders, listing 
important periodicals and assembling 
miscellaneous material of special inter- 
est about the papal social encyclicals, 
Communism and the Taft-Hartley law. 
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A Pilgrim’s Way 
In Fifteenth Century 


FriaR Fevix at Larce, by H. F. M. 
Prescott. Yale University Press. 254 
pp: $3.75. 


Reviewed by John J. O'Connor 


Not much is known of the life of 
Frater Felix Fabri, except for those two 
periods when he went on pilgrimage, in 
1480 to Jerusalem, and in 1483 to Jeru- 
salem, Sinai, and Egypt. The account 
of these two pilgrimages, which he 
called his Evagatorium, is his great 
work, and, if we knew nothing else at 
all of him but what is found there, we 
should still feel that we knew Friar 
Felix well. 

His original work was intended for 
the pleasure and recreation of his fel- 
low Dominicans of the priory at Ulm. 
It contains the most varied, profuse and 
entertaining medley of piety and frivol- 
ity, shrewdness and simplicity, observa- 
tion and credulity, all heavily garnished 
with classical and theological learning, 
and illuminated by the Friar’s own good 
humor and inexhaustible gusto for liv- 
ing. The nineteenth-century edition 
runs to nearly 1500 pages. 

The author has given us an expert 
condensation of the Friar’s rambling ac- 
count of his experiences, setting him 
adroitly against the colorful background 
of his time, and among some of the vast 
company of pilgrims who made the same 
journey during the fifteenth century and 
left a record of their travels. 

No other pilgrim was more truly de- 
vout, or more earnest to note the bear- 
ing of oriental customs upon the Gos- 
pel narrative, or more eager to record 
secular, human and trivial things. So 
we find him moved by emotion at one 
improbable religious tradition, or com- 
menting with crushing common sense 
upon the impossibility of another. Or 
he will pry curiously into the habits and 
beliefs of the Moslems; or with equal 
gusto he will pause to tell of some 
amusing or exciting or even uncomfort- 
able experience of his own. 

This delightful book will have a spe- 
cial attraction for all Holy Year pil- 
gtims who will encounter many of the 
same problems and difficulties that con- 
fronted Frater Felix. 


May - June, 1950 


Biography of Pius XII 
Gives Facts Without Fancy 


ANGELIC SHEPHERD, by Jan Olav Smit. 
Translated by James H. Vanderveldt, 
O.F.M. Dodd, Mead. 326 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Msgr. Harry Koenig 
To write the life of a reigning Pope 
without falling into the saccharine and 
cloying phrases of a panegyric is difh- 
cult. Knowing Eugenio Pacelli from his 
youth has enabled Bishop Jan Olav 
Smit to avoid this grave literary defect 
and to give us the outstanding bio- 
graphical facts about Pius XII together 
with a clear presentation of his principal 
teachings. 

Eugenio Pacelli was born into a Ro- 
man family distinguished throughout 
many generations for its legal services 
to the Papacy. No surprise then was his 
vocation but his fragile health made his 
ecclesiastical training arduous. With his 
family background it was inevitable that 
once ordained he should be drawn into 
the diplomatic service of the Church. 
His unusual linguistic talents and fine 
legal mind brought him to the attention 
of Msgr. Gasparri, who urged him to 
join the Congregation for Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

When the Central Powers besought 
the mediation of Benedict XV in World 
War I, the Pope chose Msgr. Pacelli to 
be papal nuncio to Bavaria and person- 
ally consecrated the young priest a 
bishop. Although Pacelli deeply im- 
pressed the Kaiser, a sudden change in 
the government placed militarists in 
complete control and his efforts came to 
naught. 

His achievements in Germany con- 
vinced Pius XI that Archbishop Pacelli 
was the ideal person to succeed Car- 
dinal Gasparri who retired as papal sec- 
retary of state after negotiating the La- 
teran Treaty. In this new position his 
tact, kindliness and profound knowledge 
of canon law assured his success. By 
appointing Pacelli his legate to a score 
of Eucharistic Congresses and national 
celebrations, Pius XI groomed him to be 
his successor. 

The account of the conclave which 
elected Pius XII makes fascinating read- 
ing. It is followed by the sad story of the 
Pope’s strenuous efforts to scatter the 


gathering war clouds. As soon as hos- 
tilities commenced, Pius XII used every 
means at his command to relieve the 
suffering war victims and began imme- 
diately to announce the Christian prin- 
ciples for a just and lasting peace. Since 
the war he has not ceased to implore 
the nations to settle their differences ac- 
cording to the precepts of Christian 
morality. 

Pius XII has issued encyclicals on the 
Mystical Body, the liturgy, biblical 
studies, the oriental churches; he has 
frequently expounded Catholic doctrine 
on economic and social problems. All 
this material the author has skillfully 
woven into his account, often in the 
Pope’s own words, so that this book is 
doubly valuable as a popular presenta- 
tion of Catholic principles on these im- 
portant questions. 

Easily the best biography of Pius XII 
yet to appear in English, Angelic 
Shepherd is a book for all Catholics to 
read. It will offer inspiration and infor- 
mation to all Christians who seek a bet- 
ter world. 


A Success Story 
Unique Among Poets 


SHAKESPEARE OF Lonpon, by Marchette 
Chute. Dutton. 397 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. ]. Semper 


What Miss Chute has skilfully done in 
this book is to provide the general reader 
with a spirited narrative of Shakespeare's 
theatrical activities in London, a narra- 
tive whose continuity is not broken by 
footnotes. The Shakespeare that she 
evokes is not the myriad-minded poet of 
the plays, nor the romantic figure of leg- 
end, but the country boy from Stratford 
who made good in a big way in London, 
who amassed wealth, who raised him- 
self from the low social status of actor 
to that of gentleman, and who retired 
to his native town to spend his remain- 
ing years in affluence and honor—a suc- 
cess story unique in the annals of poets. 

Miss Chute’s avowed aim is to make 
Shakespeare the man live for us, and 
hence she relies for her material on con- 
temporary documents only, resolutely 
turning her back on biographical infer- 
ences that may be drawn from the plays 
or from tradition. Does her Shakespeare 
come alive? The answer is no, because 
the contemporary documents—in the 
main dry-as-dust legal and occupational 
records—are too meagre and too color- 
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less to conjure up a three-dimensional 
human being. But what does come alive 
in Miss Chute’s book is the London of 
Shakespeare's day, and especially the 
theatrical activities of the period. Her 
volume merits wide circulation if for 
no other reason than for the graphic 
pictures it presents of Shakespeare's 
background—the public playhouses and 
the methods of stage presentation, the 
actors and the audiences, the perform- 
ances at court and the tours in the prov- 
inces, the playwrights and the piratical 
publishers, the court gallants and the 
groundlings of the Globe. 

As far as external activities are con- 
cerned, Miss Chute establishes that for 
a period of some 20 years in London 
Shakespeare was an active member of 
the leading theatrical company, a hard- 
working actor and a masterly contriver 
of stage effects, that he was a likeable 
sort of a chap who made no enemies, 
and that, above all, he was a shrewd 
man of business. Unlike most of the 
other members of his company who 
struck deep roots in London, he was 
only a lodger in the metropolis, moving 
from one rented room to another. As 
far as contemporary documents go, his 
horizon was strictly bounded by his pro- 
fessional activities. Miss Chute tells us 
nothing about his personal appearance 
or his mannerisms of speech and ges- 
ture, because he had no Boswell to 
chronicle these things for us. And she 
tells us very little about his inner life, 
because Shakespeare left no documents 
of an intimately personal character, such 
as a diary or letters. His will, a most 
businesslike document, stresses the 
dominant motive back of his years of toil 
on the London stage and it also explains 
his careful investments in landed prop- 
erty: he left all his property intact to a 
single male descendant with the aim of 
establishing a Shakespeare family in per- 
petuity among the gentry of Warwick- 
shire. The life of Shakespeare of Lon- 
don thus ends on an ironical note; for, 
as Miss Chute observes, the will was a 
failure. The longed-for heir never made 
his appearance and the direct line ended 
in 1670, the property going to strangers. 

Such is the story told by contemporary 
documents, a story that does not permit 
us to see Shakespeare plain. By refusing 
to use the evidence of the plays and of 
tradition, Miss Chute has cut herself 
off from sources that illuminate the in- 
ner man. It is difficult to believe that a 
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man could write two narrative poems, 
37 dramas, and 154 sonnets without be- 
traying anything whatever of his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. Likewise, it is 
difficult to believe that all the traditions 
should be lumped together as unreliable 
and nonchalantly tossed out of the win- 
dow. i 

To sum up: Shakespeare of London 
is a worth-while and enjoyable chroni- 
cle, but the fact still remains that, in 
view of the present state of our docu- 
mentary knowledge, we must con the 
plays and the sonnets if we wish to know 
something of the inner drama that was 
acted out not on the stage of the Globe 
but behind the lofty forehead of the 


prematurely bald lodger in London. 


Biography of Johnson’s 
Charming Bluestocking 


A Decree oF Prupery, by Emily Hahn. 


Doubleday. 340 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


One of the most interesting members of 
the eighteenth century circle of which 
Dr. Johnson was the center, was Fanny 
Burney, famous in her own time for her 
novels, and beloved in ours for the ex- 
quisite diary, in which so many of the 
characters of one of England’s greatest 
ages live for us so vividly. Emily Hahn, 
whose chief claim to fame in our time 
is lack of reticence about her private 
life, and who has written biographies 
of the Soong sisters and Raffles of Singa- 
pore, calls attention in this slight biog- 
raphy of Fanny, to an age and a set of 
people that can never fail to be interest- 
ing. 

Fanny Burney’s place in the Johnson 
circle, and her alternate warm friend- 
ship with and cool estrangement from 
Mrs. Thrale, her rival for the Doctor's 
affections, are well sketched in the biog- 
raphy. More attention, and probably 
rightly so, is paid to Fanny’s long period 
of service as waiting woman to Queen 
Charlotte, during which she became a 
tremendous favorite with old King 
George III, and one of the few who 
could safely be in the monarch’s com- 
pany during the years of his mental de- 
cline. Still, most of this we enjoy read- 
ing more, | think, in the journals of 
Fanny herself, and in her own words. 

Good taste has not always been one of 
Emily Hahn’s strong points; lapses 
therefrom occur a few times in the 
course of this book, but for those who 





The Russian Army 
Liberates a Town 
Comes THE Comrape!, by Alexandra 

Orme. Morrow. 376 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
This frank, entertaining autobiography 
is one of those exciting books that is 
difheult to lay down. The “comrade,” 
of course, is the Russian, only in this 
case a whole army of them which de- 
scended upon the Hungarian town of 
Mora during the war. 

Oddly enough, the villagers welcomed 
the Russians at first, because they ex- 
pected the Reds to “liberate” them from 
the Nazis. They were not long in dis- 
covering their mistake. For almost at 
once the Russians were plundering, 
stealing and destroying property, and 
intimidating the inhabitants. 

The author, a young Polish woman 
married to a Hungarian aristocrat, was 
the only one in town who could speak 
Russian, a fact which she was to de 
plore, for she was in constant demand 
as an interpreter. Often she found her- 
self in a terrifying predicament, alone 
with and at the mercy of the Russians. 
Among her craftier weapons were the 
flattery and the scorn she learned to 
use—pretending to trust certain men 
and putting herself under their protec: 
tion; scathingly recalling to others their 
much-touted gallantry and “culture.” 

“Are you trying to tell me Russia is 
so poor that the women can’t afford to 
buy a piece of silk for a dressing gown?” 
she would sneer at one of them who 
was about to take a favorite garment. 
It always worked. Taunted, the Rus- 
sian would fling the dressing-gown back 
in her face. 

Sometimes even the reader writhes 
with suspense, as when he reads of an 
intoxicated Russian major “playing’ 
with a terrified six-year-old child, pinch- 
ing and tormenting it to hear it scream. 

There is so much drama and sus 
pense, as well as humor, and even 
gaiety, in this book that it is impossible 
to do justice to it all in a short review. 
But to anyone craving an exciting ex 
perience in reading, this reviewer recom 
mends Comes The Comrade! 





have not the willingness to see the 18th 
century through its own eyes, this book 
may serve as a superficial overview of 
one part of the age and one group of its 


people. 
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Biography of a Cardinal 
Who Almost Became Pope 


REGINALD Pore, CARDINAL OF ENG- 
LAND, by W. Schenk. Longmans, 
Green. 176 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


So that “we may be able to re-live the 
fatal decisions of the sixteenth century 
by entering into a mind that was in- 
escapably faced with them,” Dr. Wil- 
helm Schenk wrote this biography of 
Reginald Pole. 

A cousin of Henry VIII, Pole was 
educated as a “King’s scholar.” By study- 
ing at a Carthusian grammar school in 
England, then at the universities of Ox- 
ford, Padua and Paris, he became a lead- 


ing classical scholar. 


Despite his friendship for Henry 
VIII, Pole could not conscientiously 
approve of the King’s divorce from Kath- 
erine of Aragon. By returning to the 
Continent to resume his studies, he 
avoided the obligations temporarily of 
a public career in England. 


In Italy he associated with a small 
band of reformers: Contarini, Giberti, 
Caraffa, Gaetano di Tiene. Aiming at a 
spiritual rebirth of the Roman Church, 
he contributed with nine others to a 
document urging reform, the “Consilium 
de Emendanda Ecclesia.” 


Against the King’s divorce and claim 
to the headship of the Christian Church 
in England, Pole wrote a long book, De 
Unitate. He had a part in the Council 
of Trent which passed the decree on 
justification after long, heated debates 
Conce during the Council a bishop even 


violently grabbed his colleague’s beard). 


As Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Papal legate under Queen Mary, Car- 
dinal Pole attempted and failed to re- 
store Roman Catholicism in England. 
Only eight years of his adult life were 
spent in England, but 29 on the Con- 


tinent. 


This sensitive, honest man stood up 
to kings and popes, nearly became pope 
himself, contributed in a limited degree 
to English history and in a greater de- 
gree to the Catholic Church. 


With scholarship, sympathy and un- 
derstanding, Dr. Schenk presents Car- 
dinal Pole as a leading Catholic Re- 
former, a European humanist, who 
endeavored to unite Europe and Eng- 
land in a renewed Christendom. 


May-June, 1950 





Original “Flying Fool” 
Visipitity Unurmitep, by Dick Grace. 
Longmans, Green. 276 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Theresa O'Neil 
Until I read this biography I did not 


fully realize what the term “daredevil” 
meant. This is the autobiography of 
Dick Grace who flew the flimsy con- 
traptions of the first World War, be- 
came a barnstormer, a stunt flier for 
movies, and a valuable member of the 
Air Corps during World War II. 

An old Indian chief who had watched 
Grace make a planned and carefully 
executed crash landing compared him 
to a scorpion. The Indian jumped as 
hard as he could on the insect, but it 
pushed up and crawled away alive. He 
said to Grace. “Him hard devil. Many 
die squish; some no can kill.” Certainly 
Grace was of the “no can kill” variety. 
He flew anything that could be raised 
off the ground. 

What does it add up to? Nothing, 
except that he was the original “flying 
fool” and lived to tell the tale. Exciting 
reading for flying enthusiasts. 





Books THAT WILL Not DIE 
(Continued from page 17) 


ness; Edvin, the saintly monk; Orm, the 
sweet, tragic child too soon dead; Simon 
Darre, so good but so hardly used by 
life; Eline, beautiful and selfish; Sun- 
niva, the wanton; Aashild, the witch; 
Ulf, the ill-fated, unpleasant, loyal and 
true. Gunnulf, Naakkave, Bjorgulf: 
puzzled, puzzled by life. Kristin: suffer- 
ing—the long, long years of anguish, the 
final peace—the keen probing of weak- 
ness, of stubborness, of self will, or 
pride, of love, of mother’s love. Erland 
—quicksilver. 

In 1928 Kristin Lavransdatter won 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. It is re- 
garded by the Book of the Month Club 
as the most popular and most satisfactory 
choice it ever presented. It has been 
called the best Catholic novel of the 
twentieth century; it has been called the 
realization of the Catholic novel. On 
the other hand, some Catholic critics 
have objected to the frankness and 
literalness of some writing in the work. 
Certainly, the book is only for mature 
readers. 

For the mature reader Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter will be a memorable experi- 
ence and something of an education. 





BRIEF REVIEWS | 


FICTION 


A Golden Girl (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.00), by Harry Sylvester, is vivid, 
colorful and distorted. Concerned with 
the reactions of American Catholics to 
sex, it presents a picture of people who 
completely ignore or are ignorant of the 
Church’s teachings concerning sex, but 
who blame the Church for the emo- 
tional jungle in which they find them- 
selves. 

Nothing (Viking, $3.00), by Henry 
Green, is a highly stylized novel of 
English manners. Made-up of what 
seems an endless series of highly pol- 
ished conversations about not much of 
anything, it comes very close to being 
just what its title claims for it. 

The Boys from Sharon (Harper, 
$2.75), by Louise Cooper, is an account 
of the changes made by two boys in a 
household ruled by a female dread- 
nought. At best, dull going. 

Swiftwater (Wyn, $2.50), by Paul 
Annixter, is an' appealing story of the 
Maine woods, concerned with the trans- 
formation of a 15-year-old boy into a 
man. The descriptions of the beauties 
of the forest and the lakes of Swift- 
water will capture almost any reader. 

The Pink House (Viking, $3.00), by 
Nelia Gardner White, is a sugar-coated 
tale about a poor, crippled orphan girl 
who becomes a beautiful young lady 
and marries her prince charming, after 
he has divorced his wife. Unreal char- 
acters in a too-pat plot. 

Sleep Till Noon (Doubleday, $2.00), 
by Max Shulman, is a repeat perform- 
ance of his other “satires” such as Zebra 
Derby and Barefoot Boy with Cheek. 
Just as vulgar, and just as sophomoric in 
its attempts at humor. 


NON-FICTION 


The American Mind (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $5.00), by Henry Steele 
Commager, is an interpretation of our 
history which presents America’s ma- 
terial progress as the result, and some- 
what as the triumph, of Pragmatism. 
William James, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and John Dewey, among others, are the 
important and guiding lights. 

All the Ships at Sea (William Sloane, 
$3.00) by Commander William J. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





Bases LOADED 
by Wilfred McCormick. Putnam. 
182 pp. $2.00. 


This is another “Bronc Burnett” story, 
which, for those familiar with this series, 
is enough said and suflicient recom- 
mendation. The uninitiated should 
know that Bronc Burnett is our hero, 
who in three preceeding books pitched 
his Sonora (New Mexico) team through 
the American Legion junior baseball 
tournament up to the regional cham- 
pionship. Bases Loaded winds up and 
whams through the sectional play-offs. 
This will leave us one more clash, the 
national pennant game, and, unfortu- 
nately, only one more book in the 
tetralogy. We hope Mr. McCormick, 
unabashed, will then introduce Bronc to 
the big leagues, because these sports 
novels are among the best you'll find in 
the boys’ section of your local bookstore 
—sharply written story-action mixed 
with informative slam-bang baseball. 
Kevin O'Rourke, a quotable sports re- 
porter, calls this book “a darn good 
story with plenty of know-how baseball 
background.” (The whimsical author 
has a delightful dedication in this vol- 
ume: “To my mother, who deserved a 
boy like Bronc but who has been a 
mighty good sport over what she got.” ) 
—Richard Butler, O.P. 


FLYING TACKLE 

by Wilfred McCormick. Putnam. 184 

pp- $2.00. 
No question about it, 16 year-old Bronc 
Burnett is super! For proof of this, wit- 
ness the accomplishments packed into 
this slender volume: he persuades a 
leading citizen to form a Boosters’ Club 
to back the coach and team; he manipu- 
lates delicate relationships between the 
coach and the Club in such fashion 
that “all goes well”; he accepts raw 
deals with equanimity for the sake of 
the team, and as a climax, in spite of 
his broken collar bone, in the last 18 
seconds of the championship game, he 
carries the ball with skillful feints to 
victory. 

Teen-agers discuss the various plays 
and diagrams, real diagrams of clever 
formations, with absorbed interest, and 


the book moves from hand to hand with 
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sincere appreciation. The slight discrep- 
ancy between text and diagram on page 
101 is laid to the publisher’s carelessness 
The story itself in the estimation of its 
young readers is just what one wants in 
a football story. 

—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


TEEN-AGE SPORTS PARADE 
by B. J. Chute. Lantern Press. 255 
pp- $2.50. 


Teen-age boys sort out from this array 
of stories those which relate to the par- 
ticular sport in which they have an ac- 
tive interest. There is sufficient variety 
in the contents to please any lad. The 
author helps his readers to see that a 
big shot is a nuisance on a team; he 





a 
Illustration from dust jacket of Bases 
Loaded, a new Bronc Burnett story 
reveals the generous self-sacrifice of true 
friendship, and again and again stresses 
the idea that coaches struggle to bring 
home to the boys with whom they work: 

it is teamwork that wins the game! 

In a few instances there is an exag- 
geration of the note of sympathy be- 
tween team-mates until one wonders if 
the author is encouraging superstition. 
On the whole the book offers entertain- 
ment to the reader that carries with it 
some enticement to participate in the 
activity described. 

—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


TEEN-AGE BASKETBALL STORIES 


edited by Josh Furman. Lantern 

Press. 254 pp. $2.50. 
Seven of the stories in this volume are 
by Coombs; Sherman, Chute and Sand- 
key are also represented. The stories are 
written for the most part in the language 
that teen-age boys thoroughly enjoy. 
Wholesomely free from everything that 





might distract from the main issues, they 
follow well-known patterns. The under- 
sized lad or under-height chap who has 
marvelous courage, inexhaustible _pa- 
tience and complete loyalty to the team 
is portrayed under various guises. Even 
those boys who have read quantities of 
basketball stories and are aware that 
there is a certain traditional pattern in 
all of them reach sheepishly for this 
volume in preference to books that 
librarians and teachers might prefer 
them to read. (After all, the adult reader 
chooses other than classics often 
enough. ) 
—Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


SOUTH POLE Husky 


by Charles S. Strong. Longmans, 

Green. 295 pp. $2.75. 

Nils Paulsen came from a family of 
strong, adventurous people. His desire 
to accomplish a man’s task was innate. 
When he learned that Amundsen was 
planning an expedition to the North 
Pole, he was determined to go with the 
expedition despite Amundsen’s warning 
that only danger, hardship and possible 
death for both Nils and his dog, Blyn- 
ken, lay ahead. 

The devotion and fidelity of the sled 
dogs to their masters will appeal to the 
youthful reader, and when Amundsen 
and his men succeed in reaching the 
South Pole (although they originally in- 
tended going to the North Pole) he will 
rejoice in the part Nils and Blynken 
had in the victory. 

Charles S. Strong’s knowledge of 
Arctic life and of the efforts made to 
discover the Poles are evident in this 
book. The decorations are apt and well 
done. South Pole Husky should be 


popular with teen-age readers. 


—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 


PARTNERS IN THE SADDLE 
by Adolp Regli. Franklin Watts. 248 


pp- $2.00. 


If the secret of Hopalong’s success with 
the young fry is based on vicarious 
thrills and the desire to imitate, then this 
book is the realization of Junior’s fondest 
dreams. Here is an action-packed ad- 
venture story of the old hard-ridin’ days 
on the Texas plains. And the cowboys 
are, for a fact, boys — 14-year-old Kemp 
and 12-year-old Peter. 


In simple story-telling fashion, author 
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Regli pushes Kemp and Peter into one 
exciting adventure after another: tang- 
ling with rustlers, riding herd, antelope 
hunting, plus a capture and escape from 
belligerent Comanches. And the climax, 
of course, pictures a wagon train siege 
by whooping Injuns. If any boy, be- 
tween 10 and 14 (or a little more, to 
include the reviewer) is not fascinated 
by all this—well, pardner, then there’s 
no blood in them thar veins. 
—Richard Butler, O.P. 


SAWDUST IN His SHOES 

by Eloise Jarvis McGraw. Coward- 

McCann. 246 pp. $2.50. 

Character growth is the outstanding 
quality of Eloise McGraw’s first juvenile 
novel. She will win many young read- 
ers, 12 years and up, with her fast mov- 
ing circus story that has horses in it, 
and can also rank among the top fam- 
ily stories. 

Joe Lang, a circus boy, is orphaned. 
He is placed in a County Industrial 
School, but the drabness of the sur- 
roundings and the attitude of the people 
there, make Joe yearn for the pungent 
smell of sawdust and for his best friend, 
Mo Shapely, the clown. Joe runs away. 
The Dawsons, an Oregon farm family, 
find him and care for him. Pop Dawson 
offers Joe a home and a job, and gives 
him Satin, the chestnut colored Morgan 
horse. With all these, Joe Lang matures 
fast, but not easily. Steady training and 
perseverance reward Joe with his one 
dream. Joe Lang, at 16, becomes the 
confident and jubilant Bronze Horse- 
man in the Boxley Brothers’ Circus. 


—Dorothy Rozek 


QUEST IN THE DESERT 

by Roy Chapman Andrews. Viking. 

192 pp. $2.50. 
Jack Benton, in this story of explora- 
tion in Central Asia, is trying to recon- 
struct the past history of the great pla- 
teau of the Gobi Desert. As leader of the 
American Gobi Desert Expedition, he 
takes with him a geologist, a paleontolo- 
gist, an archaeologist and a topographer. 
But Jack’s most important helper is 
Wolf, a valiant Alsatian shepherd dog 
who guards them all from danger. Jack 
and Wolf, as the main characters, are at 
all times in the forefront of the story. 
It is their relationship of loyalty and 
love that will appeal to teen-agers, es- 
pecially to boys, for whom quite evi- 
dently the book was written. 

There is excitement from beginning 
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to end: a sudden antelope stampede, an 
attack by snakes, discoveries of dinosaur 
fossils and a wealth of other scientific 
material, skirmishes with hostile natives 
and one real battle. But the climax 
comes with Jack’s stumbling on a strange 
limestone vault, deep underground in 
the center of a mountain—perhaps the 
grave of Genghis Khan. Mutual friends 
and the happy coincidence of congenial 
characters make the present Mongol 
Khan an unforgettable, friend of the 
hero, and Benton finds the life for which 
he is searching. 

The art of Kurt Wiese as illustrator 
adds to the all-around excellence of this 
latest Roy Chapman Andrews work. 
The book is recommended unreservedly 
for teen-age youth and for all lovers of 
exploration and travel books. 

—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


THE MEDAL 
by Mary Fabyan Windeatt Cillus. 
Gedge Harmon). The Grail. 107 pp. 
$2.00. 


After reading this book, no one would 
wish to be without the Miraculous 
Medal. Mary Fabyan Windeatt crystal- 
lizes Our Lady’s message to Saint Cath- 
erine Laboure (and through the Saint 
to the world) by frequent reiteration of 
the reason why some of the rings on 
Mary’s fingers were bright and sparkling 
while from others there was no emana- 
tion of light at all. In her second ap- 
parition to Sister Catherine on Novem- 
ber 27, 1830, Our Lady explained the 
meaning of the light streaming from 
her hands. “The rays are the symbol of 
the graces I shed on those who ask for 
them. The stones which send forth no 
light represent the graces for which 
people forget to ask me.” 

The graces for which people forget to 
ask! These are oftentimes the most im- 
portant ones in our lives, “especially,” 
as Sister Catherine had told her con- 
fessor and her sisters in religion, “the 
grace to love God as she (Our Lady) 
had loved Him when she was their age.” 
The Saint explains further the reason 
for devotion to Our Lady and the ex- 
istence of the Miraculous Medal itself: 
“Isn't it so that we may learn to give 
ourselves to God completely, just as 
Our Lady did, and so start to become 
holy?” 

Thus does the author set forth the 
reason for Mary’s visitations to a stray- 


ing world. Briefly, but significantly, she 
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A Tale of the Troubadours 
by AIMEE TORRIANI 


This is one of the most beautiful 
stories of Knighthood and the 
thirteenth century. Seven years 
of research and writing were 
put into this book so as to have 
the authentic historical back- 
ground for the romance of Rai- 
monde of Anresson and Hugh 
of Valmondrois in Old France. 
Illustrated by Pierre Juzet. 177 


pp. 
Price $2.50 
tt tt tt 


Modern Fairy Tales 


RAG A TAG $1.25 
AMBER EYES $1.50 


by AIMEE TORRIANI and PATSEY 
E.uis. Illustrated by GEDGE 
HARMON. 


Two bookfuls of fairies to enter- 
tain the tiny tots and pre-school 
children with. There’s Rag A 
Tag, Tippy Toes, Feather Fing- 
ers, Mother Robin and a host of 
others. 


Order from your bookstore or 
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mentions Our Lady’s apparitions at La 
Salette in 1848 and at Lourdes ten years 
later; the affiliation in 1847 of the As- 
sociation of the Children of Mary 
(founded at Our Lady’s request to Sis- 
ter Catherine) with La Prima Primaria; 
and, crowning all, the solemn proclama- 
tion in 1854 of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception as an Article of 
Faith. (All these important Marian 
events took place during the lifetime of 
Saint Catherine Laboure, including the 
private apparition to the wealthy young 
Jew, Alphonse Ratisbonne. ) 

For child and adult, The Medal will 
reveal Mary’s deep concern for the sal- 
vation of her erring children and will 
remove all doubts that this is the Age of 
Mary. 

—Margaret Collins 


HILARY’S ISLAND 

by Elinor Lyon. Coward-McCann. 

248 pp. $2.50. 

Elinor Lyon writes an unusually good 
mystery story in which the action and 
dialogue are excellent. ‘The children are 
especially well sketched, although the 
adults are not so realistic. Hilary’s 
Island will fascinate young readers. 

Although the author is English, the 
book is free of too many British idioms 
so that modern American children will 
not be confused. 

Hilary’s Island is concerned with the 
adventures of Judy and Jane, nieces of 
Uncle John, who come down to the 
country to spend their holiday on his 
farm. Everything looks very dull until 
the girls become acquainted with the 
wild and elusive Hilary, a mysterious 
boy who plagues the countryside with a 
variety of pranks. 

Hilary serves as a delightful contrast 
to Amaryllis, whom the girls name “The 
China Doll.” Judy and Jane will have 
no part in the primness which seems to 
be expected of this Victorian miss. 

Eventually it is Jane and Judy who 
discover the real identity of Hilary. The 
final revelation made through the in- 
genuity of the two girls will fascinate 
boys and girls from age 8 to 12. 

The author gives attention to the 
problem of the untruth which borders 
close to a lie. It is true that the evasion 
at times seems to be technical, but Miss 
Lyon obviously recognizes the moral 
problem of an untruth. 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 
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CRAZY HORSE 


by Shannon Garst. Houghton Mifflin. 
260 pp. $2.75. 


Has-ka was different from the other In- 
dian boys. His name meant “light- 
skinned one.” But not only his skin was 
different; his brown and rather wavy 
hair also set him apart. Furthermore, 
in addition to living down these unwel- 
come gifts, Has-ka had to redeem an act 
of boyhood cowardice; he had cried after 
wasps stung him when he and a group 
of playmates attacked a wasp nest. The 
contemptuous cry of No Water’s “You 
are a girl!” was to shame him, even 
after some of his most heroic deeds, for 
No Water became his most jealous 
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Illustration by William Moyers for 
Crazy Horse, by Shannon Garst 


enemy who never permitted Has-ka to 
forget that he had once wept from pain. 
It was only after he had caught, mas- 
tered and rode home a wild horse that 
Has-ka earned the name “Crazy Horse.” 

Yet, it was this same Has-ka, dubbed 
a coward in his boyhood, who grew up 
to become the last great leader of the 
Sioux Indians in their final tragic stand 
against the white man. The author tells 
this story in simple, beautiful and mov- 
ing language. She has caught the lone- 
liness, the spirit of isolation, the sense of 
set-apartness which tore the heart of this 
great Indian Chief. The adventures of 
Crazy Horse are related with swiftness 
and suspense, and the reader is carried 





breathlessly along until the final horror 
of Custer’s massacre, the inevitable sur- 
render of Crazy Horse and his betrayal 
and execution by the white men. 

So sympathetically has Shannon Garst 
related this story, and so poignantly 
portrayed the nobility and integrity of 
Crazy Horse that the reader closes this 
book with a sense of shame for his own 
race which callously betrayed its word 
to the Sioux Indians. This book ought 
to be a “must” on the reading list of 
every boy and girl studying American 
history. This is history, dramatically re- 
lated; it gives the other side of the pic- 
ture—of which we know too little. 

William Moyers’ splendid illustra- 
tions enhance the dignity of this book. 

—Sister Mary Gustave, O.P. 


LIBERTY MAID 


by Helen L. Morgan. Westminster. 

252 pp. $2.50. 

When twentieth-century American life 
becomes dull despite hectic talk about 
hydrogen bombs, it is a pleasure to pick 
up a book that helps us re-live the 
spirited days of the pre-76 era in our 
country. In her novelized biography of 
Abigail Adams, Liberty Maid, Helen L. 
Morgan enables us to do just that. Abi- 
gail and several of the leaders of our 
young nation step out of their history- 
book surroundings clothed with the 
warmth and reality of life. John Adams 
is more than our second president; he 
is a loving husband who misses his 
“Nabby-girl” when away at Congress 
and who, while planning for a nation, 
is worrying about the safety of his wife 
and children in Boston. John Hancock 
is not only an elegant signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; he is also 
elegant about his appearance and with 
the ladies. 

Then, there’s Abigail herself. She, 
too, shares in the great patriotic awak- 
ening. She is her husband’s best en- 
courager and critic. Like him, she is 
loyal to principle no matter what the 
cost, and when first lady of the country, 
she is still the simple girl who was con- 
tented with the cottage her Jack pre- 
sented to her the day of their marriage. 

Spotted in a few places with stiff- 
ness, the book in general is well writ- 
ten, wholesome and entertaining. It will 
be warmly received by librarians har- 
assed by American history teachers seek- 
ing worthwhile supplementary material. 


—Sister Ann Charles, C.D.P. 
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Pore Pius XII 

by Lottie H. Lenn and Mary A. 

Reardon. Dutton. 152 pp. $2.50. 
Monsignor Pacelli, Papal Nuncio, de- 
scended the stairs to meet the excited 
soldiers who had pushed into the hall of 
his home. This was Germany in 1918. 
The intruders wanted his car and were 
prepared to take it by force. He spoke 
to them, trying to quiet them, to reason 
with them, but one man more hot- 
headed than the others pulled his re- 
volver and aimed directly at Monsignor 
Pacelli. ‘The priest looked at the soldier 
and said simply, “You don’t dare!” 
Abashed the man dropped his gun, the 
restless group became less tense, but 
their determination to have the car per- 
sisted. The Monsignor showed them the 
way to the garage, and they took the car. 

This is but one of the many pictures 
of the present Pope which the authors 
give us in their strictly factual, but very 
readable biography written for young 
readers of about age 11 to 15. Along 
with the story of the Pope’s life there 
are brief descriptions of the Vatican 
and the people who work and live there. 

—Sister Mary Verona, O.P. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT MYSTERY 

by Ellery Queen, Jr. Little, Brown. 

211 pp. $2.50. 

Ellery Queen, Jr., has an expert touch 
both in his detecting and in his writing 
about youngsters. Djuna and Tommy 
are two lively and attractive boys. Once 
the former scents a mystery there is no 
holding him back. 

At the circus the boys are fascinated 
by Mr. Peters, an acrobat who is a 
marvel of speed and coordination. But 
once when Mr. Peters does his stunt 
his “receiver” fails to catch him and he 
falls and breaks his neck. From some- 
thing he overhears Djuna suspects that 
the “receiver” had missed intentionally, 
and he, aided by Tommy, sets about to 
solve the mystery. He encounters the 
usual movie-thriller dangers from being 
trapped in a lonely house on a dark 
night to being captured and “taken for 
a ride,” all of which is told with a great 
deal of sprightly nonsense on the side. 
Boys will envy Djuna’s free passes to 
the circus, and the man-to-man way in 
which state troppers and reporters treat 
him. In fact, they can’t get along with- 
out him. It’s all impossible, but very 
entertaining for boys and girls 10 to 14. 

—Theresa O'Neil 
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Gypsy Luck 


by Mable Kahmann. Julian Messner. 
214 pp. $2.50. 
Gypsy Luck will please those readers 
who remember the short story “Cream- 
Colored Pony” which was included in 
Wilhelmina Harper's Flying Hoofs. 
Mrs. Kahmann is the author of many 
popular stories about gypsy life and 
lore. She gathered much of her material 
while she was in Puerto Rico where 
she learned at first hand many details 
about the Spanish gypsies. Her books 
have a strong appeal for adolescents 
since they combine knowledge of gyp- 
sies with a deep appreciation of horses. 
Mrs. Kahmann is to be commended 
for stressing the natural virtues in her 
characters, thus correcting many of the 
erroneous ideas concerning gypsies, and 
for her simple unaffected style. Her use 
of words peculiar to the gypsies, such as 
“gorgios” for non-gypsies and “grai” for 
horse, adds flavor to her story. 
Fortune-telling is treated in this book, 
but in a reasonable way. When Linji is 
studying how to tell fortunes, she is told 
by her older sister Nareli to “tell what 
people want to hear, and don’t tell it too 
fast, and throw in only enough trouble 
to make it interesting.” 


—Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


PAWNEE 


by Thelma Harrington Bell Cillus. by 

Corydon Bell). Viking. 63 pp. $2.00. 
Bobby's parents thought Pawnee was 
nothing but an Indian doll, but Bobby 
realized that Pawnee was a real person 
who was searching for other Indians 
with whom he could live. When a Wild 
West Show came to town the problem 
was solved to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Pawnee’s adventures, like those of most 
Lilliputian figures, will be of some in- 
terest to children aged 5 to 8, but the 
story is no better than average. 


—Mary Conrad 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS 


by Catherine F. Sellew Cillus. Steele 
Savage). Little, Brown. 132 pp. $2.50. 


This book contains a series of the Norse 
legends, simplified for children of the 
middle elementary grades. The stories 
concerning the gods, the giants and the 
dwarfs make interesting reading, and 
abound with unusual details and inci- 
dents. There is a certain ferocity, how- 
ever, in the motives and actions of these 


legendary characters which may frighten 
some children. 

Since the stories deal with a legen- 
dary account of the beginning of the 
world, and the first people who in- 
habited this world, it would be well to 
be sure that children who read the book 
understand the difference between leg- 
end and history, and Bible stories and 
myths. 

—Ann Kelly 


LET’s LOOK UNDER THE CITY 
by Herman and Nina Schneider 


(illus. by the Halls). William R. 

Scott. Unpaged. $1.50. 
The latest volume in a series of science 
books for young children, this book re- 
lies on simple prose and drawings to 
explain how water, gas, electricity and 
telephone service are brought under the 
streets and into the buildings and homes 
of a large city. The drawings are clear 
and easy to understand, yet -full of the 
many little details which will hold chil- 
dren's attention. A good book for chil- 
dren who are at the question-asking 
age. 


—Mary Conrad 


A TREASURY OF GOOD NIGHT STORIES 
edited by Caroline Horowitz Cillus. 
Adolphe Barreaux). Hart. 189 pp. 
$2.00. 

A collection of 37 stories specially 

selected for bedtime reading, none of 

which require more than eight minutes 
to read. The stories are simple but en- 
tertaining. As the dust jacket points out, 
they all emphasize tranquillity and con- 
tain no disturbing ideas. Unfortunately 
in none of the stories, not even in one 
concerning Christmas and another con- 
cerning Thanksgiving day, is there any 
mention whatsoever of God. For chil- 

dren age 3 to 6. 

—Ann Kelly 


LITTLE ECHO IN THE HILLS 


by Lucia Patton Cillus. author). Al- 

bert Whitman. Unpaged. $1.50. 
Specially written and printed in large’ 
type for beginning readers, this book 
tells a simple story of the Foster family’s 
picnic in the hills. Tied in with the 
story are some facts about echoes and 
maps. For children age 4 to 7, this book 
should not be of more than average 
interest. 


—Mary Conrad 
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MORAL EVALUATIONS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Theffitles listed below are classified by 
the staff of Books on Trial solely on the 
basis of morality. For a more complete 
appraisal see our reviews. 

UNOB JECTIONABLE 


Men Without Faces, by Louis Budenz 

I Was There, by William D. Leahy 

Shakespeare of London, by Marchette 
Chute 

The Eye Listens, by Paul Claudel 

Science Is a Sacred Cow, by Anthony 
Standen 

The Green Bough, by Ann Ritner 

Friar Felix at Large, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott 

My World Is an Island, by Elizabeth 
Ogilvie 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower, by C. S, 
Forester 

The Wager and Other Stories, by Dan- 
iel Corkery 

The Voyage to Lourdes, by Alexis Car- 
rel 

Gentian Hill, by Elizabeth Goudge 

Seeds of Treason, by Lasky and de 
Toledano 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR ADULTS 


Comes the Comrade! by Alexandra 
Orme 

Moon Gap, by Ann Chidester 

Hear My Heart Speak, by Charlotte 


Paul 


The Unknown Path, by Anne Meredith 

The Plymouth Adventure, by Ernest 
Gebler 

My Time, My Life, by George Camden 

The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot 

Of Men and Mountains, by William O. 
Douglas 

A Degree of Prudery, by Emily Hahn 

A Summer in Italy, by Sean O'Faolain 

The Unknown Disciple, by Francesco 
Perri 

The Feast, by Margaret Kennedy 

Debby, by Max Steele 

The Short Cut, by Ennio Flaiano 

Jubilee Trail, by Gwen Bristow 


OBJECTIONABLE IN PART 


Another Pamela, by Upton Sinclair 

The Company of Men, by Romain 
Gary 

The Plenipotentiaries, by H. J. Kaplan 

Autumn Leaves, by Andre Gide 

The Horses Mouth, by Joyce Cary 

All the Ships at Sea, by William Led- 


erer 


NoT RECOMMENDED 

Main Line, by Livingston Biddle, Jr. 

Star Money, by Kathleen Winsor 

This and No More, by Benedict and 
Nancy Freedman 

The Emboidered City, by Lewis Gelfan 

Chicago Confidential, by Lait and 
Mortimer 





Book MARKS 
(Continued from page 8) 


on earth and her influence in the world 
today. Satan, edited by Father Bruno de 
Jesus Marie, is a “summa diabolica” 
dealing with the action of Satan in the 
modern world, diabolism, the Black 
Mass, possession, exorcism and witch- 
craft. 

Mary Fabyan Windeatt is now at 
work on a new book about Saint Louis 
Mary Grignion de Montfort to be en- 
titled Our Lady's Slave. 

Call It Treason, the prize-winning 
' Christopher novel, will be made into a 
movie next winter. So far the book has 
sold around 30,000 copies, and is to be 
published in reprint form by Pocket 
Books. 

Fulton Oursler will write My First 
Book about Jesus for the Juvenile series 
of “first” books published by Franklin 
Watts. 
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At a special audience recently Pope 
Pius paid tribute to Paul Claudel, 
French poet and playwright, and gave 
him his apostolic blessing. 

Julie Kernan, for many years the re- 
ligious book editor for Longmans, Green, 
has resigned and will join the David 
McKay Company sometime this sum- 
mer. Longmans has decided to curtail 
the number of Catholic books which 
they will publish in the future. 

Helena, a new novel by Evelyn 
Waugh, will be published in the fall by 
Little, Brown. 

Creative Age has postponed publica- 
tion of Halecki’s Eugenio Pacelli, Pope 
of Peace until November. 

A biography of Peter Maurin, com- 
bined with the story of the Catholic 
Worker movement which he founded, 
is being written by Dorothy Day and 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 13) 
theological maze that was the back- 

ground of the Arian controversy. 

In case readers should feel that I have 
picked this time on books that are pri- 
marily the concern of the scholar or the 
budding philosopher as a tail piece here 
is a book of more popular appeal. Seven- 
teen years ago Mrs. Antonia White 
caused something of a sensation with 
her Frost in May, a novel dealing with 
a convent school. It was a slight book 
which made an impression, but though 
it presented a picture superficially true, 
it tended to “guy” some of the more 
obvious peculiarities of nuns as they 
appear to the outside world rather than 
to paint a picture universally true. Now 
Mrs. White in The Lost Traveller 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode) has achieved 
something maturer, more serious in tone, 
and deeper than her earlier book. People 
over here have been comparing her new 
work to Charlotte Bronte’s; it can be 
said at least that The Lost Traveller is 
in the tradition of Shirley and Jane 
Eyre. Its theme is not altogether unlike 
that of Frost in May for it tells of the 
experiences of a young girl, Clara 
Batchelor, and her reactions to her first 
impact on the world. She is the daugh- 
ter of the classical master in a London 
school who is a convert to Catholicism, 
and much of the girl’s life and her 
fortunes are coloured by this event. We 
are taken through her enforced leaving 
of a high-class convent school because 
of her father’s money troubles, her em- 
ployment as a governess in which posi- 
tion she comes into contact with tragedy 
and endures a nervous breakdown; the 
last pages leave us with the impression 
of a vocation to the religious life. Catho- 
licism throughout is explicit rather than 
implicit; 1 have no quarrel with this, 
though it is possible that not a few 
non-Catholic English readers will resent 
it. But if the remarks quoted at the 
beginning of this letter are a true re 
flexion of our modern fictional trend it 
seems they will have to put up with 
more than a little of it. This is certainly 
a high-class novel, and it may well be- 
come a best-seller. 





will be published by Harper’s. 

A transcript of the debate between 
Paul Blanshard and George J. Dunne, 
S.J., held recently at the Harvard Law 
School Forum, is now available for 50¢. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 33) 


Lederer, U.S.N., is a series of broad and 
“salty” reminiscences about life in the 
Navy. Often interesting and funny, and 
often vulgar and a little too “slick.” 


The Catholic Story of Liberia 
(Declam X. McMullen, $2.50), by Mar- 
tin J. Bane, S.M.A., is the story of the 
Church’s missionary activities in the 
American-founded, Negro republic of 
Africa. 

The Third King CWilliam Sloane, 
$4.00), by Fletcher Pratt, is a history 
of King Valdemar IV, who ruled Den- 
mark from 1340 to 1375. The author is 
extremely flippant and offensive in his 
treatment of Saint Bridget of Sweden. 


Max D. Steur, Trial Lawyer (Ran- 
dom House, $3.50) is the biography of 
a world-famous lawyer. Lengthy extracts 
from the court records of his most suc- 
cessful cases provide the main interest 


which the book has. 


RELIGIOUS 


The Love of Jesus to Penitants (New- 
man, $1.50), by Henry Cardinal Man- 
ning, is a new edition of a spiritual 
classic dealing with the sacrament of 
penance. 


Good Morning, Good People (St. 
Francis Book Shop, $3.00), by Hyacinth 
Blocker, O.F.M., is a series of retreat 
reflections for religious, written in the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assissi. 


Take This Scapular (Carmelite Third 
Order Press, $2.50) is a collection of 34 
articles by various authors, telling the 
story of Our Lady’s scapular and the 
Third Order Secular of Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel. 


Vestments and Vesture (Newman, 
$4.00), by E. A. Rolin, O.S.B., is a 
manual of liturgical art, intended as a 
practical guide in the manufacture, 
selection and use of liturgical vestments. 
Contains over 300 illustrations. 


My Changeless Friend (Apostleship 
of Prayer, $5.00) by Francis P. LeBuffe, 
‘J, is a series of meditations, in two 
volumes, arranged according to the 
cycle of the liturgical year. 


The Spiritual Life of the Priest 
(Newman, $2.50), by M. Eugene Boy- 
lan, O.C.R., is a collection of articles 
which were originally published in The 


Priest magazine. 


May - June, 1950 











ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


BIOGRAPHY— 


L.J.F. of Lewiston, Maine, wants an 
authoritative biography of St. John 
Bosco. 

Thus far the latest and most authori- 
tative biography was written in French 
some years ago by Father A. Auffray, 
S.C. In 1935, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
burn of London brought out an edition 
translated by W. H. Mitchell which is 
not currently available. This is a schol- 
arly and, to date, the definitive biogra- 
phy of St. John Bosco. Then, there is 
the very fine juvenile The Quest of Don 
Bosco (Bruce, $2.00) by Anna Kuhn. 
It is an informative and sympathetic 
study of this humble Italian boy who 
later became known as the “Father of 
the Orphans” and founder of the Salesi- 
an Order which carries on his magnifi- 
cent work. 


DONATED Books— 


A mid-western pastor writes that a 
large private library has been donated to 
his parish library. He encloses a list of 
the titles and asks us to let him know 
if any, or all, are fit for circulation. 

We are receiving so many of the 
above requests and find so few of the 
books listed suitable for general circu- 
lation in a parish library that I am sug- 
gesting a plan which is being followed 
by the parish librarian of a large and 
successful parish library in Chicago. 
When such an offer is made, she asks for 
a list of the books which is then care- 
fully checked. Only the books which 
can be used are accepted. This saves 
time, unnecessary work and cartage ex- 
penses. I might add that in the above 
list which contained over 100 titles only 
16 could be recommended for general 
circulation in a Catholic library. 


From the Back of the Book 


by CATHARINE GALLAGHER ——— 





WRITERS’ CONFERENCES— 
R.E.G., of Macon, Ga., wonders if 


any Catholic universities are planning 
writers’ conferences this summer such 
as the Bread Loaf sponsored by Middle- 
bury College in Vermont. 


We find that three Catholic univer- 
sities have announced writers’ confer- 
ences. The Catholic University of Am- 
erica, Washington, D.C., will hold its 
second annual Workshop on Creative 
Writing, August 7 to 17. The Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame has announced 
June 26 to July 1 as the dates for its 
second Writers’ Conference. Fordham 
University, New York, N.Y., is spon- 
soring its third annual Institute of Pro- 
fessional Writing July 5 to August 11. 
Further information may be obtained 
by writing to these universities. 


Music LIBRARY— 


Sister M.A. is planning to establish 
a music library and would like a few 
collector's items: namely, two copies of 
the first edition of St. Basil’s Hymnal 
published in 1918, and a copy of the 
second edition published in 1925, either 
in English or French. 


I have been unable to find any in- 
formation as to the availability of these 
editions and would appreciate it if any 
of our readers could inform us if they 
could help our inquirer in this quest. 
Doubtless some old choir library has 
copies of these editions. 


Copies oF BOT— 


The following organizations have 
extra copies, Or need copies of past issues 


of Books on Trial. 


The library of St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa, Canada, needs copies of Vol. I, 
No. 1; Vol. II, No. 6; Vol. VII, No. 3, 
and has spare copies of Vol. V, Nos. 1, 
3, 4 and 5; Vol. VI, Nos. 3, 4 and 5; 
Vol. VII, Nos. 1, 6 and 8. 


We suggest that anyone who needs 
or can supply these copies write to the 
above librarians. 
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Some Suggestions FOR SUMMER READING 


. Like Lesser Gods, by Mari Tomasi. A fine 


and moving novel about the granite cut- 
ters of Vermont. 289 pp., $3.00. 


. The Golden Warrior, by Hope Muniz. A 


novel about the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, considered by many the finest novel 
published recently. 354 pp., $3.00. 


. The Bump on Brannigan’s Head, by Myles 


Connolly. A humorous tale by the author 
of “Mr. Blue.” 157 pp., $2.50. 


. The Green Bough, by Ann Ritner. A story 


of family life in a small Pennsylvania town 
about the turn of the century. 255 pp., 
$2.75. 


. The Third Man, by Graham Greene. A new 


mystery story, set in post-war Vienna, by 
the master of suspense. 157 pp., $2.00. 


A Time to Laugh, edited by Paul Phelan. 
An anthology of Catholic humor. 322 
pp., $4.00. 

The Plymouth Adventure, by Ernest Geb- 
ler. An historical novel about the voyage 
of the Mayflower, and the Plymouth 
colony in the New World. 377 pp., $3.00. 
Jubilee Trail, by Gwen Bristow. Adventure 
on the trail to California and in Los Angeles 
when it was under Mexican rule. 564 
pp., $3.00. 

God Had Seven Days, by Henry Misrock. 
Inspiration and satire are mixed in this 
story of what happened when four veter- 
ans were healed by a miracle. 279 pp., 
$3.00. 

The Cardinal, by Henry Morton Robinson. 
The life story of an American priest and his 
rise in the Church. Cloth bound, $3.50; 
paper bound, $1.00. 


. Gentian Hill, by Elizabeth Goudge. A new 


novel of 18th century England by the 
author of “Green Dolphin Street.” 402 


pp., $3.50. 


12. Under the Sun of Satan, by Georges Ber- 


nanos. A powerful novel about a_ priest 
patterned on the Cure of Ars and his strug- 
gle with Satan. 253 pp., $3.00. 


13. The Wager and Other Stories, by Daniel 


Corkery. A collection of short stories by 
one of Ireland’s finest writers. 192 pp., 
$2.75. 


14. The Easter Fleet, by Roger Vercel. A vivid 


story of the Frenchmen who man the 
oyster-fishing fleets, and of what hap- 
pened when they sailed on Easter Sunday 
morning. 248 pp., $2.75. 


15. The Greater Trumps, by Charles Williams. 


A strange and exciting story of the super- 
natural. 268 pp., $3.00. 


16. The Irish Lullaby, by Frederick Hazlitt Bren- 


nan. A good humored story about not one, § 
but two miracles in an Irish fishing town. 
179 pp., $2.00. 


17. The Bess Streeter Aldrich Reader, Two 


novels, “A Lantern in Her Hand,” and “A 
White Bird Flying,” and five short stories 
by the well-loved author of stories about 
small town life in the Middle West. 467 
pp., $3.50. 


18. Mary O’Grady, by Mary Lavin. A realist, 


picture of family life in Dublin. 
$3.00. 
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